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on December 31 to support the foreign poli- 
cies of the Administration achieved a curious 
ineptitude in view of the antics of that policy in 
Nicaragua. Eager as the most loyal Republican 
might be to support the policy 
of the nervous Kellogg, it is 
only reasonable that he should 
ask what that policy is, any- 
how. For ourselves we are quite 
unwilling to sign a_ blank 
check underwriting his policy 
in Latin America. 
It may be worth while here 


| Pier decent COOLIDGE’S plea to the press 





tory of Nicaraguan internal 
affairs: In January, 1925, Dr. Carlos Solorzano and 
Juan B. Sacasa, elected as President and Vice 
President of Nicaragua the previous November, took 
office. But their peaceful régime was not long con- 
tinued. Within a few weeks, Gen. Emiliano Cha- 
morro, whom Solorzano had defeated in the election, 
instituted a revolt against the Government. After 
several skirmishes a truce was declared, and matters 
smoldered until January 1, 1926, when Chamorro 





to recapitulate the recent his- . 


was made Minister of War. Immediately he started 
a campaign against the executive which ended in 
Solorzano’s resignation and Sacasa’s eviction from 
the Vice Presidency —impeached by a newly created 
Assembly. Now it became necessary for the Assem- 
bly to elect a President since the constitution pro- 
vides for such a course when no President or Vice 
President holds office. Packed by Chamorro, there 
was little doubt upon whom the choice would fall. 
Chamorro became de facto President. But our State 
Department had already set up a precedent that no 
President not legally elected would be recognized 
by the United States. Chamorro was prevailed upon 
to resign and the still impotent Assembly elected 
Adolfo Diaz, a member of Chamorro’s faction, to 
the Presidency. Forthwith, he was recognized by 
our State Department. 

Then up rose Sacasa, the evicted Vice President, 
returned from exile to claim that his impeachment 
had been illegal and that by all rights he should 
have succeeded to the Presidency upon the resigna- 
tion of Solorzano. More, he enforced his claim 
with arms to such good effect, it appears, that his 
troops stood in a fair way to put the Diaz forces 
to rout until American Marines intervened. For 
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the Marines, who left in August, 1925, after 
thirteen years’ occupation, returned last autumn 
to “protect American lives and property.” When the 
fighting moved north, Admiral Latimer landed a 
further contingent near the scene of action, greatly 
to the detriment of Sacasa’s chances for additional 
victory. There the situation stands at present: two 
neutral zones guarded by our Marines — one at 
Diaz’s capital; one at Sacasa’s. They have not taken 
sides,.says President Coolidge. They are hampering 
our operations, says Sacasa, who alleges further that 
there is no danger to American lives or property: 
He also claims that the censorship created by 
Admiral Latimer is most unfair. . 

This last action was of an imbecility rare even 
among major generals and admirals. If there is one 
act under the sun which requires and demands full, 
complete, honest publicity, it is just this act of land- 
ing military forces in the territory of another and 
sovereign state. It is a manoeuvre never attempted 
except against a weak, inferior, and generally a 
defenseless state, and its dangers are therefore 
confined to its repercussions on other states — 
and possibly on public opinion at home. These 
effects are often considerable, particularly when the 
motives of the aggressor are dubious. But when his 
dubious motives and aggressive actions are clouded 
and befogged with the deliberate smoke screen of a 
censorship on news — then the whole affair ceases 
to be merely suspect and becomes a kind of down- 
right, if shamefaced, blackguardism. Admiral 
Latimer’s censorship is equivalent to a confession 
that there is much to hide and cover up. 

There is something to hide. The whole affair is 
full of shabby excuses and frowsy protestations. 
Until the native apologists became vocal, we 
thought that the landing of Marines was done to 
“protect American interests,” a police measure in an 
anarchic condition. But listen to the gorgeous Diaz: 
“Nicaragua does not want to be a European 
colony, nor does it want to be a satellite of 
Mexico. From the fate of Mexican domination it 
sees its only salvation in the protecting hand of its 
great North American brother.” He adds: “This 
solicitation of American intervention (italics ours) 
to protect Nicaragua from Mexican intervention has 
many laudable precedents, and it is not unworthy 
of any small sovereign state to seek the aid of a 
strong nation to protect its sovereignty and terri- 
tory against the armed aggression of a stronger 
power, witness Belgium.” 

Of course the case of Belgium was so totally 
different as to have no relevance at all in the specious 
plea of this not altogether disinterested patriot. But 
the interesting thing in his ingenuous statement is 
the word “intervention.” Apparently, our good 
hired men, the Marines, have not landed “to protect 
American property,” but to “intervene” in a civil 
war between two factions in a sovereign state. 
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Now, even if Mexico is sending illegal filibustering 
expeditions to support the Liberal movement, what 
call or reason has the United States to send legal, 
official American military units to support the Con- 
servative forces? None whatever, according to our 
simple, old-fashioned turn of mind. It is not our 
affair in any way at all to interfere in the pepper pot 
of Nicaraguan politics. Our Navy and Marine 
Corps do not exist to make the world safe for 
Nicaraguan loans. Our State Department has, or 
should have, longer thoughts and wiser policies than 
the will to act as the collection agent for American 
or European interests. The Monroe Doctrine cannot 
be stretched to counteract the propaganda of an- 
other American republic in Latin America. 

The whole incident smells badly. The nervous 
Kellogg and his banking friends have ventured to 
thrust a timid toe into a black, cold, murky stream, 
and suddenly, to their dismay, they find themselves 
engulfed — way over their hip boots, arctics, and 
Congress gaiters. They attempt by camouflage and 
censorship to cover their dilemma, but the candid 
Diaz, their partner in the adventure, speaks up 
from the other bank loud and clear in open meeting. 
American intervention, he says, is — for him and 
his friends — preferable to Mexican intervention 
which helps his opponents. We have intervened, it 
seems, in Central America. We are deciding how 
our neighbor shall rule his own household. 

And then, to cap the climax, comes the President 
who urges us to support with a united front the 
foreign policies of the State Department. Not for 
us, until we know more about them! Not until we 
feel that our crude dollar diplomacy is tempered by a 
more abstract sense of justice and fair play! The 
elaborate explanations of the State and Navy De- 
partments are not good enough. They fail to con- 
vince. The United States has walked in where decent 
angels fear to tread. The only gesture it can make 
and save its self-respect is to walk out again, or to 
specify just what American property or American 
lives are in such danger as to require that action 
which only the strong can impose on the weak. Mr. 
Coolidge’s statement that the Marines are protect- 
ing our right to build the proposed Nicaraguan 
Canal and a naval base upon Fonseca Bay does not 
provide the answer. Both of these are “paper 
rights” involving no actual property, and by no 


. stretch of imagination any American lives. Some 


better excuse than this is needed. 


Shake Hands with Turkey 


HE Lausanne Treaty restoring our diplomatic 
and commercial relations with Turkey is again 
before the Senate. It was signed on August 6, 1923, 
and has failed of ratification to date, largely because 
of the efforts of sentimental persons who felt that it 
did not sufficiently protect the Christian minorities 
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in Turkey, notably the Armenians. Failure to ratify 
has done us .no good whatsoever, has done the 
Christian minorities more harm than good, and has 
had a disadvantageous effect on our trade with 
Turkey. In other words, our negative course has 
been worse than useless, and there seems not a 
glimmer of hope that better terms than the Treaty 
now contains could be wrung out of the Turks short 
of a first-class military operation. 

The Treaty provides for the protection of Ameri- 
can interests in Turkey on the basis of international 
law and secures the same privileges granted to the 
Allied Powers through their settlement with Turkey, 
including notably the freedom of the Straits to 
American vessels of commerce and war. As a part of 
the settlement, the Turkish Government has agreed 
to recognize and protect American educational and 
philanthropic institutions in Turkey and has com- 
municated in a formal way their plans for carrying 
on the work of judicial reform, with the codperation 
of foreign advisers. On the other hand, the treaty 
provides for the abrogation of the capitulations, a 
course to which the Allied Powers have all agreed. 

Two years ago, a year ago, and again now, THE 
INDEPENDENT set its stamp of approval on this 
treaty. From no important point of view can we see 
any valid objection to it. Even though an entire 
Democratic convention went on record against it in 
1924, the then Democratic standard bearer, John 
W. Davis, was for it. So, we are sure, are all the more 
enlightened members of that party. May they bring 
their full influence to bear on the recalcitrant Sena- 
tors so that it may be finally disposed of in this 
session of Congress. Further delay would be both 
futile and stupid. 


Another Protest on Roumania 


REAT meetings held in several cities on the 
first Sunday of the year protested against the 
treatment of the minorities in Roumania, espe- 
cially the Jews, in resolutions which in both spirit 
and substance resemble the petition to the Queen of 
Roumania which has been signed by twenty-five 
thousand American citizens in response to THE IN- 
DEPENDENT’S request for indorsement. The gather- 
ing in New York, for example, formally presented to 
the State Department in Washington its unanimous 
request that the Roumanian Government be made 
to understand, at once and with emphasis, “the de- 
sire of the American people for the just and humane 
treatment of all minority groups in Roumania, 
whether of Jewish or of Christian faith, and for the 
preservation of such a spirit of tolerance and con- 
ciliation as will promote friendly relations between 
Roumania and all enlightened people.” 
_In Cleveland, New Haven, Detroit, San Fran- 
cisco, Rochester, and Camden, New Jersey, there 
were also enthusiastic demonstrations in which not 


only Jews, but representative Catholics and Protes- 
tants participated. All in all, the conscience of the 
people is awake to this deplorable condition which 
is vouched for by unimpeachable men in all the 
religious and racial groups related to the suffering 
minority peoples. Judge Julian W. Mack in New 
York said there was no rancor and no recrimination 
in the spirit of that meeting; but Roumania, he 
insisted, could never be great in the eyes of man- 
kind “while she acts against the opinion of the 
civilized world in the matters of fundamental hu- 
man rights.” Other speakers or supporters of the 
resolution were Supreme Court Justice Victor J. 
Dowling, Dr. Arthur J. Brown, chairman of the 
American Committee on the Rights of Religious 
Minorities, Bishop William T. Manning, Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise, and Dr. Louis C. Cornish, who led 
a commission into Roumania in 1924 and published 
a detailed report on the conditions. 

The United Roumanian Jews of America on the 
same day published a long, itemized list of alleged 
excesses against the Jews, under three heads — 
discrimination against Jewish students in Rou- 
manian universities, discrimination against Jewish 
representatives in Parliament, and third, the most 
numerous, physical assaults, desecration of ceme- 
teries and synagogues, vandalism against Jewish 
homes and business places, eviction of Jewish pas- 
sengers from trains. These meetings were a demon- 
stration of the truth that when one people suffers 
unjustly, all people suffer with them — and with 
them seek relief. 


The Government and Poison Alcohol 


OMETHING must be wrong with us. It is shock- 
ing to find that we simply cannot get excited 
over poison alcohol. In the first place, the evidence 
indicates that not very many people have been 
killed by drinking denatured al- 
cohol. Most of the deaths from 
alcoholism are attributed as 
much to the quantity as to the 
quality of the beverage con- 
sumed. Of course, a vast amount 
of semipoisonous bootleg rum is 
sold and drunk every day. If, 
however, it seemed that the 
Government, through its for- 
mulas, were responsible for the 
death of a single ex-barrel-house inebriate, we should 
be exactly as angry as the New York World says it 
is. But the Government, as we understand it, is in 
no sense responsible. It says quite ‘frankly: “‘ De- 
natured alcohol is a poison. Touch it at your peril!” 
There are plenty of poisons sold every day for all 
kinds of purposes. The only criminal in the whole 
business is the man who sells a poison for beverage 
purposes. The bootlegger of denatured alcohol is a 
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wholesale murderer, perhaps the vilest murderer in 
all the sorry calendars of crime. He, and he only, is 
guilty of the deaths and blindness reported daily in 
the press. 

Of course, Wayne B. Wheeler’s smug satisfaction 
over the self-destruction of scoffaws is a very 
‘loathsome and miserable emotion. But Mr. Wheel- 
er’s emotional standards have long since ceased to 
surprise or even to interest normal people. 


Leave Mexico Alone 
WES is behind the obvious propaganda which 


is forever stirring up hostility between the 
United States and Mexico? Wall Street and the oil 
companies may be a satisfactory answer as far as it 
goes. If by Wall Street you 
mean all the land companies 
and mining companies, rail- 
roads, ranches, cattle-owning 
corporations — all the varied 
“American interests” in Mex- 
ico, perhaps there are a number 
who hope to gain through 
American intervention. The oil 
companies are, of course, di- 
rectly attacked and are fighting 
back with all the means at their command. But even 
the attitude of the American interests, or Wall 
Street, hardly explains the persistent attempts to 
embroil us with our neighbor to the south. 

Most American interests are sensible enough to 
want only a safe and sane Mexico in which they can 
carry on their business with normal security. They 
know that intervention in or war with Mexico would 
be a calamity for them. They are suspicious of the 
economic policies of the Calles Government, but 
they prefer any number of radical governments to 
the fire and sword of war. 

The State Department has had an extremely dif- 
ficult time defending the legitimate rights of Amer- 
ican business in Mexico, restraining the fire eaters at 
home, and applying moral suasion and other pres- 
sures on a particularly stiff Mexican administration. 
If the diplomacy of the State Department in this 
connection has seemed at times legalistic and un- 
real, one should not forget the very genuine embar- 
rassments and difficulties it has encountered. At 
present it hints darkly of a crisis and “breaking off 
relations,” but it cannot justly be accused of having 
stirred up hostility to Mexico, however glibly cer- 
tain diplomats talk of the Bolshevism rampant in 
the Calles Government. 

Officially, our sins against Mexico have been more 
negative than positive. No President since Wilson — 
and he in the face of the gravest provocation — has 
consistently advocated open and genuinely friendly 
codperation with Mexico. We have haggled and bar- 
gained, stood up for our rights, put embargoes on 
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shipments of arms and taken them off again, done 
almost everything, in fact, except act as simple, 
friendly, human beings anxious to help a neighbor 
out of his difficulties. 

Historically, when a Mexican patriot wants votes, 
he goes out and tells his constituents a lot of mean 
things about Uncle Sam. The best method of di- 
verting attention from a sick treasury at home has 
always been and still is to point toward the greedy 
Colossus ‘of the North. And as a result of this con- 
tinued abuse and of our own curiously unsympa- 
thetic diplomacy, the Mexican public is frankly 
hostile to and suspicious of the United States. And 
on our side the trouble makers and propagandists 
are never silent. For whatever reasons, selfish, pa- 
triotic, or jingo, there is an active clague working 
steadily in this country toward an American dom- 
ination of Mexican affairs. Very little counter- 
propaganda has been organized. Few people actively 
preach peace with Mexico. Even the most pacific 
are content to sit tight in the benevolent hope that 
everything will come out beautifully sooner or later. 
War is such a fantastic, unbelievable thing that 
they refuse to admit its possibility. But all the 
time a hostile, electric atmosphere is being created. 
Given certain explosive incidents, a few insults to 
the American flag, another Maine explosion, 
another Villa raid — and what might not happen? 
Clearly it is a time for all fair-minded people to 
put their influence on the side of peace and a 
good understanding between the two nations. Any 
other policy is the wickedest and most cruel of 
follies. 


The Tables Are Turning 


[iene Department of Justice has carried the case 
against Congressman J. Will Taylor, Federal 
patronage boss of Tennessee, one step further. To 
the district attorneys in east and west Tennessee, 
orders have been dispatched to investigate the 
charges that Taylor is guilty of having solicited and 
received campaign contributions from postmasters 
in the State. These attorneys, both Taylor appoint- 
ees, are faced with the somewhat unpleasant task of 
probing the evidence which proves beyond all ques- 
tion that the man who gave them their jobs is 
guilty of violating a Federal statute. Last summer, 
A. V. McLane, Federal attorney for middle Tennes- 
see, together with a Federal grand jury refused to 
return an indictment against Taylor. It is extremely 
doubtful if this precedent will be found a healthy one 
in the present case, since Senator Couzens has de- 
clared that he is prepared to take the whole matter 
before the Senate Judiciary Committee of which 
Senator Norris is chairman in case the Department 
of Justice fails to take satisfactory action. 

In view of District Attorney McLane’s obvious 
disinclination to investigate charges against his 
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boss, and Senator Couzens’ positive statement, 
“There is no question in my mind that there was 
collusion in an effort not to have an indictment re- 
turned against Mr. Taylor when the case was pre- 
sented to the Federal Grand Jury last summer,” 
it is extraordinary that President Coolidge should 
have reappointed McLane on December 22 after 
the charges against Taylor had again been brought 
to his attention. Surely Mr. Coolidge cannot con- 
done such positive evidence of rottenness in the 
dispensing of Republican patronage as the Tennes- 
see mess represents; surely he cannot believe that 
Attorney McLane has done his plain duty. Fortu- 
nately, the Senate Judiciary Committee has still to 
decide upon McLane’s qualifications for his post. 
There seems little doubt that its members will find 
them insufficient. 


Troubles of a Rising Franc 


HILE the French franc was emulating a 

descent which had all the earmarks of the 
course followed by the German mark, only the 
finances of the Government and the pocketbooks of 
certain state employees or pro- 
fessional workers suffered. The 
country as a whole prospered. 
There was no lack of. employ- 
ment, industries functioned to 
capacity, and the favorable trade 
balance grew steadily. With the 
advent of the Poincaré régime, 
however, the descent was first 
retarded, then arrested, and 
then reversed. Today the franc 
is worth fifty per cent more than six months ago — 
yet with what result? Industries are in great uncer- 
tainty, unemployment is increasing fast, prices of 
certain commodities are out of all proportion, 
tourist expenditures are being heavily curtailed, 
and a definite social crisis is predicted. All of which 
gives emphasis to the question, “When and at what 
figure will the franc be stabilized?” 

Poincaré deserves great credit for what he has 
done. His curtailment of federal expenditure and, 
above all, his restoration of confidence, which not 
only stopped the flight from the franc, but brought 
back to France many millions that were being 
hoarded in the form of dollar or sterling drafts, have 
given the franc its new strength. But two serious 
problems still face him. The first is his inability to 
get the Chamber to ratify the Mellon-Bérenger debt 
agreement; the second is that present unemploy- 
ment may cause a popular demand for the return of 
the million or more Italians now working in France 
to overpopulated Italy. 

The debt agreement is of importance to France 
only so far as it affects an American dollar loan, 
until recently considered essential to a stabilization 





of the franc. Even if, as is now forecast by the state- 
ment of the Bank of France, the franc is revalued at 
something under four cents, it is doubtful whether 
the French banking system has the elasticity or 
reserve, which our Federal Reserve system gives us, 
to insure. stability without a large dollar or sterling 
loan. However, if Poincaré finds a debt settlement 
politically impossible, he may be driven to an effort 
at stabilization without outside help. The present 
value of the franc should give him every encourage- 
ment. Certainly, such a course, even if only partly 
successful, should do much to relieve the anxiety of 
present uncertainty and give manufacturers a solid 
basis on which to plan programs. As a corollary it 
would also be likely to lessen the real danger of 
trouble with Italy. Why the move has not yet 
been made it is indeed extremely difficult to judge 
at this distance. 


Al Smith a Candidate 


AN SMITH has a happy faculty of saying the 
right thing at the right time. Whenever an is- 
sue is uppermost in the minds of the people of his 
State, no matter how controversial, he doés not re- 
sort to the politician’s refuge of ducking or equivo- 
cation, but comes straight to the point, simply and 
directly. So in his fourth inaugural as governor of 
the Empire State, knowing that his candidacy for 
the Presidential nomination in 1928 was in the 
popular mind, he didn’t side-step, but said in 
effect, “Yes, I am a candidate. None but a hypocrite 
would deny the fact. But as a candidate I wish to 
be judged by what I do as governor of this State, the 
job to which you have reélected me for another two 
years.” A simple statement in good taste. 

The conventions of 1928 are still a long way off. 
We cannot agree entirely with William Allen White, 
the Republican sage of Emporia, Kansas, that Al 
Smith 1s “the biggest, best, cleanest, and keenest 
brain in American public life today,” because we feel 
that there are a few statesmen, such as Herbert 
Hoover, for example, who have a greater construc- 
tive vision and a larger horizon; but the character- 
ization is not far amiss. Al Smith has governed a 
State far larger in area and population than most of 
the nations of the world with rare skill and executive 
ability. He has done so in the face of a constantly 
hostile Legislature. Still his problems have been en- 
tirely those which, from a national standpoint, 
might be called domestic problems. No one has been 
interested in his views on foreign relations, on 
tariffs, on world commerce, on combinations in re- 
straint of trade, or on immigration. If he is to be a 
full-fledged national candidate, the demand to know 
what he has to say on all these subjects will grow 
rapidly. In time we are confident that he will 
express himself freely. Today he is wise to saw 
wood. 
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Switzerland Harnesses Her Water Power 


BOUT six centuries 
ago weary pilgrims 
trudged on foot over the - 
snow-crowned St. Got- 
thard Pass and down 
into Italy. Today, by the 
St. Gotthard tunnel, 
which burrows through 
some nine and a half 
miles of mountain, elec- 
tric trains cover the dis- 
tance in about fifteen 
minutes. The years be- 
tween are first marked 
by the postal service 
organized in 1693 by 
the famous Fischer family 
at Berne; later by the 
daily service of the post 
wagon, which began in 
1842; then by the in- 
auguration in 1882 of 
the St. Gotthard Railway, and in 1920 by the electrifica- 
tion of this line from Erstfeld to Bellinzona, the section 
that included the tunnel. Today more than six hundred 
miles of the Swiss Federal Railways have been electrified. 
Tourist and traveler can cross Switzerland on electric 
trains from south to north, from Basle to Chiasso, and 
next year they will be able to cross from west to east, or 


a 


All photos courtesy Official Information Bureau of Switzerland 
THE MACHINERY BUILDING OF THE BARBERINE POWER WORKS 





THE FALL OF THE REUSS FROM THE PFAFFENSPRUNG 


IN SUMMER THE AMSTEG POWER STATION IS USED, SUPPLIED BY WATER FROM 
THE REUSS RIVER, AND IN WINTER THE PIOTTA STATION UTILIZES THE WATER OF 
LAKE RITOM AND THE FOSSBACH FALL 





from Geneva to the Aus- 
trian frontier. This proj- 
ect was begun in 1913, 
and as first planned 
was to take thirty 
years, a period which has 
been reduced by _ half. 
By 1928, nine hundred 
and eighty miles, more 
than half the total length 
of the line, will be elec- 
trified, and many lines 
in the mountainous south 
are being turned over to 
the houille blanche. After 
the initial cost of in- 
stallation, the railways 
will be run more cheaply 
by electricity than coal, 
for the nation’s abundant 
water power can be har- 
nessed to run the rail- 
ways. In 1925, with only 562 miles of electrified line, the 
cost was cut by about 15,500,000 francs. Then, too, the 
trains run faster by electricity than by steam. Where 
the run used to take five hours and nineteen minutes from 
Chiasso to Lucerne, it now takes four hours and thirty- 
seven minutes. The journey from Geneva to Lausanne has 
been shortened from fifty-five minutes to forty-four. 
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BY ELECTRICITY PAST THE CHATEAU DE CHILLON 


THE RAILWAY SKIRTS THE SHORE FROM GENEVA TO THE FOINT WHERE THE RHONE EMPTIES ITS BROWN WATERS INTO THE BLUE WATERS OF THE LAKE 


A TYPICAL STATION ON THE 
ST. GOTTHARD LINE, WITH 
SNOW-CAPPED MOUNTAINS 
TOWERING ABOVE 

THE TUNNEL RUNS 1,083 FEET BE- 
LOW THE LITTLE TOWN OF ANDER- 
MATT, 3,350 FEET BENEATH THE 
SELLA LAKE, AND 6,076 FEET 
BELOW THE SNOWY KASTELHORN 








THE GRANDFEY BRIDGE NEAR 
FRIBOURG 


ALONG THE LINE FROM PALEZIEUX TO 

FRIBOURG AND BERNE, THIS BEAUTIFUL 

NEW BRIDGE WAS RECONSTRUCTED IN 

PREPARATION FOR THE ELECTRIFICA- 
TION OF THE ROAD 
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Religious Liberty — the Great American Illusion 
The Fundamentalists Possess the Land 


father of the Fundamentalists, Dr. Curtis Lee 
Laws, says: ‘““We came into existence to do 
battle royal for the faith of our fathers. If we are 


1: is springtime in 1922. Two voices speak. The 


ninety per cent of the 
Church, — and we are, 
— why on earth should 
we not rule?” The 
evangel of the liberals, 
Dr. Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick replies: “Not for 
one moment do I believe 
that the Fundamental- 
ists are going to succeed 
in driving out from the 


Christian Church all 


By Albert C. Dieffenbach 








‘‘The world of medieval dogma swept madly upon 
the world of spiritual freedom — darkness against the 
light. And the night drove out the day.” Thus vividly 
the editor of the Christian Register describes, in the 
second article in his series on ‘‘Religious Liberty,’’ 
the conquest of the Protestant Church in America by 
the Fundamentalist forces. And now denominational 
antagonisms have ceased to exist, believes the author. 
‘‘Instead of the old vertical lines that separated the 
many sects ... there is now one horizontal line of 
division . . . with the Fundamentalists on one side 

and the liberals on the other” 


against a major issue that plumbs the depths of the 
human soul. On the contrary, the forces in every 
sect began to mobilize, and within a few months 
everybody in Christendom was something he had 


never been before — 
either a Fundamentalist 
or a liberal. Soon the 
Fundamentalist num- 
bers were overwhelm- 


ing. They marched 


against their several de- 
nominations, demanded 
surrender to their faith, 
and stood fast till it was 
granted. In five years 
they have won control 
of the churches with 


who do not agree with 
them. They are not go- 


a total membership run- 








ing to do it.” We quote 
from the record. Almost as the words were uttered, 
the crash came. And despite Dr. Fosdick, the Funda- 
mentalists have done it. They rule the Church. Two 
spiritual worlds,‘ absolutely irreconcilable, met in 
inevitable collision. Nothing like-it had been seen in 
Christendom in four hundred years. The world of 
medieval dogma swept madly upon the world of 
spiritual freedom — darkness 
against light. And the night 
drove out the day. 

As the Christian Century 
said, looking upon the riven 
churches of American Protes- 
tantism: “They may sing 
‘Blest be the tie that binds’ 
till doomsday, but they cannot 
bind these two worlds together. 
There is a clash here as pro- 
found and as grim as that 
between Christianity and Con- 
fucianism. The God of the 
Fundamentalist is one God; 
the God of the liberal is 
another. The Bible of the 
Fundamentalist is one book; 
the Bible of the liberal is 
another.” And it was so. 
“Peace, peace!” cried the min- 
isters of gentler spirit on both 
sides of the controversy; but 
there was no peace. Amiable 
tolerance could not prevail 
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WHOSE PARAPHRASE OF THE BIBLICAL VERSION OF 
CHRIST’S RETURN IS SUMMARIZED ON THE NEXT PAGE 


ning into the millions. 
The Fundamentalists possess the land. 

What is a Fundamentalist, and why? He is a new 
phenomenon, but an old reality. That is, the typical 
Protestant has always been a Fundamentalist, but 
now, instead of being in one of nearly two hundred 
sects, he is first a Fundamentalist, a member of the 
religious party of the right which is the great 
majority in the churches. The 
chief dogma of the Funda- 
mentalist is that the Bible is 
the inerrant word of God. He 
believes it, and he is going to 
make everybody else believe 
it if he can. Tolerance of free 
opinion is no part of his 
program. 

The cause of the Funda- 
mentalist movement runs deep. 
It is the story of the new 
knowledge clashing with the 
old doctrines. How can you 
harmonize the Genesis story 
of instantaneous creation, for 
example, with the theory of 
man’s evolution? The Funda- 
mentalist said it cannot be 
done. He was right. He decided 
to act. The time for conquest 
was propitious. For one thing, 
the world was tired of sects. 
A hundred and sixty-eight of 
them were a pathetic scandal. 
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A real distinction gradually made itself felt: The 
issue was plain, and the new alignment was accepted 
as true throughout the country. Instead of the old 
vertical lines that separated the many sects like 
so many spite fences, there is now one horizontal 
line of division running through all the churches, 
with the Fundamentalists on one side and the 
liberals on the other. A Fundamentalist Methodist 
is much closer to a Fundamentalist Episcopalian 
both spiritually and intellectually than he is to a 
Methodist liberal. It is true throughout Prot- 
estantism. And, as Amos, the prophet, observed 
nearly three thousand years ago, in matters of basic 
faith men cannot walk together except they be 
agreed. “There is a 


the new period. Dr. Laws himself coined the term in 
its religious usage and fathered the Fundamentalist 
movement. The origin of it was in 1920, when 
twelve hundred ministers and laymen of the Baptist 
faith met in conference before the regular Northern 
Baptist Convention in Des Moines. They were 
bound to keep Baptist liberals under. They wres- 
tled, sweated, and brought forth their five points of 
faith, prefaced by a resolution that these “funda- 
mentals” must be kept. Here they are: 


I. An infallible Bible, absolutely without error, 
written by God and binding in authority from be- 
ginning to end. 

II. The miraculous conception and virgin birth 

of Jesus, and his 





moral and religious, as 
well as a material en- 
vironment,” says R. H. 


The Second Coming 


deity, or complete 
identity with God. 
III. The  substi- 


atone- 








Tawney, “which sets 
its stamp on the in- 
dividual, even when he 
is least conscious of it.” 
Fundamentalism came 
to make a man con- 
scious of the stamp. 
Never in all the cen- 
turies of Christendom 
has there been a more 
terrific battle of 
brother against 
brother. To oppose the 
mad horde was to in- 
vite destruction. One 
orthodox man_ spoke 
openly, clearly, for the 
whole liberal cause. 
Prof. Henry C. Vedder 
of Crozer Theological 
Seminary wrote a book 
as the holy war was 
raging. In it he said 
that the ministers who 


According to 
I. M. Haldeman, 
Fundamentalist 


Christ is coming with the eyes of 
one who is aroused and in- 
dignant. His garments are dipped 
in blood, the blood of others. 


And those who follow this 
emergent, wrathful King are 
represented as armies. They 
come forth to assist the warrior 
to make war on the earth. 


He comes as a king, an autocrat, 
@ despot, through the gushing 
blood of a trampled world. 


He comes forth as one who no 
longer seeks friendship or love. 
He will enunciate bis claim by 
terror and might. 


He comes like the treader of the 
winepress, and the grapes are 
the bodies of men. He will tread 
and trample in bis fury till the 
blood of men shall fill the earth. 
He will tread and trample them 
till their upspurting blood shall 
make bim crimson. 


According to 
Revelation XIX: 11-16 
Authorized Version 


His eyes were as a flame of fire, 
and be was clothed with a vesture 
dipped in blood. — Verses 12, 13. 


And the armies which were in 
heaven followed him upon white 
horses. — Verse 14. 


And out of bis mouth goeth a 
sharp sword, that with it be should 
smite the nations. — Verse 15. 


He shall rule them with a rod of 
iron. — Verse 15. 


He treadeth the winepress of the 


tutionary 
ment, by which God 
made Christ the 
sacrifice for the sins 
of all mankind. 

IV. The carnal 
resurrection and the 
continuing life of Je- 
sus in the flesh, 
somewhere in 
heaven, even to this 
day. 

V. The second 
coming of Jesus to 
the world in his 
physical body, to 
establish the King- 
dom of God and to 
rule with a rod of 
iron. 

















knew better were cow- 


fierceness and wrath of Almighty 


God. — Verse 15. It is an historic fact 


that these dogmas su- 
persede the five points 
of Calvinism which 
ruled the majority of 
Christians for four 








ards not to speak. 

“They are afraid to tell their people the truth about 
the Bible,” he declared. “They fear they may 
unsettle men’s minds. No man’s faith was ever 
wrecked by truth who had a faith worth saving!” 
He held back no secrets. The clergy, he said, has 
been bribed with all the “honors, wealth, social 
consideration” of this world, and threatened with 
“disgrace, persecution, death.” This is true of every 
liberal minister in every creedal church in America. 
Hardly one of them could remain on his job if he 
spoke what is in his heart. 

As fear crept into the soul of liberalism, Funda- 
mentalism grew and became impregnable. The 
word “Fundamentalist” was added to the per- 
manent nomenclature of Christianity as a sign of 


hundred years. They 
are in the texture and tissue of every orthodox 
Protestant Church. The Baptists thus displaced the 
Presbyterians as the authors of the new Protestant- 
ism. Their first fundamental, Bible infallibility, 
is the master dogma and the basis of the fifth 
fundamental, the Second Coming, on account of 
which the great controversy was precipitated. 
_ A footnote belongs here. It relates to President 
Ernest M. Hopkins of Dartmouth College. In 
common with hundreds of preachers and teachers, 
he received a letter in February, 1922, from the 
Fundamentalists demanding that the true doctrine 
be taught. Dartmouth is an old royal charter college, 
under no denominational control whatever. Dr. 
Hopkins himself is a Baptist. Brushing aside the 
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excuse of Dr. Laws that the sending of the letter 
was a clerical error, Dr. Hopkins shot back a reply 
that this “poisoned cup” of religious dogmatism 
was “lamentable.” He knew what economic and 
political pressure on colleges meant, but never 
before had he felt the tyranny of religious bigotry. 
He added that this movement was bound to “drive 
the thinking men out of the denomination.” In- 
telligent men said the same thing a while later in 
other churches when the harsh medievalist bishop, 
William T. Manning, the evangelistic demagogue, 
William J. Bryan, and others made the clergy cower 
and put the laity in confusion. 


HE Christian Register sensed the significance of 

the Hopkins letter and the Fundamentalist 
uprising. It attacked the whole system, hammering 
at the most vulnerable spot, the Second Coming. 
If the Bible is infallible, said this journal, then the 
Second Coming of Jesus is true, for it appears a half 
dozen times in the New Testament. In particular, 
the version in Revelation xIx: 11-16 was cited. 
A paraphrase of it had been made and published by 
a famous Fundamentalist, Rev. Dr. I. M. Halde- 
man, of New York City. Here it is: 


Christ is coming with the eyes of one who is 
aroused and indignant, in whose veins beats the | 
pulse of a hot anger. . . . He comes forth as one 
who no longer seeks either friendship or love. . . . 
His garments are dipped in blood, the blood of 
others. He descends that he may shed the blood of 
men. . . . He will enunciate his claim by terror 
and might. He will write it in the blood of his foes. 
He comes like the treader of the winepress, and the 
grapes are the bodies of men. He will tread and 
trample in his fury till the blood of men shall fill the 
earth. . . . He will tread and trample them beneath 
his accusing feet, till their upspurting blood shall 
make them crimson. . . . He comes to his glory, 
not as the Saviour meek and lowly, not through 
the suffrage of willing hearts and the plaudits of a 
welcoming world, but as a king, an autocrat, a 
despot, through the gushing blood of a trampled 
world. And those who follow this emergent, wrathful 
King of Heaven ... are represented as armies. 
They come forth as.a body of fighters. They come 
to assist the Warrior to make war on the earth. 
In this way the Kingdom is to come, not by the 
preaching of the Gospel and the all-persuasive 
power of the Spirit of God. 


This hideous, monstrous description of the 
religion of Jesus by a prominent Christian clergy- 
man made the blood curdle. People were aghast. 
Yet, strangely to relate, there was not a single 
great voice, nor any smaller ones so far as I know, 
anywhere in the churches that dared deny that 
this was Christianity. The ministers faced a crisis 
and they were dumb. It is incredible, but it is true. 

On every side there was threat of disaster. The 
repercussions were deafening, and all the churches 


shivered. Perhaps the best known preacher of the 
time was Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick. He was 
strangely mute for weeks until prodded to speak. 
On May 21, 1922, he preached the famous sermon, 
“Shall the Fundamentalists Win?” They did, and 
he lost. His attack on their intolerance unhorsed 
him. He never attempted to do the really important 
thing — expose and flay them for their awful 
dogma about Jesus. He has never faced the real 
issue. Other preachers took counsel from his defeat. 
If the sentiment of Protestantism could apostasize 
Fosdick, it could annihilate lesser men. 

And so the madness went until it overspread the 
land and overleaped the seas. Missions were sore 
beset. Espionage was in every. chancel and vestry, 
behind every pulpit and altar. Mission boards were 
intimidated and overhauled; missionaries were 
ordered home; funds were cut off. Preachers began 
a new safety-pulpit era of platitudes in which we 
are still immersed. The church press lost heart. 

The saddest case was the abject surrender of the 
Christian Century. After one smashing editorial 
against the evil thing, something happened. The 
editor flopped. By his own curious mental processes 
he now says freedom in religion is “an anachronism,” 
and the people do not want it, anyhow! In this 
case and others the accommodation to Funda- 
mentalist power and authority is amazing to behold. 
Even one of the Union Theological Seminary 
professors, William Adams Brown, who has been 
intelligent, is singing Fundamentalist praises, with 
the soft pedal on its shortcomings. The good old 
band wagon rattles down the street and they are 


all hopping on. 


ACKWARD they all go to the mind of the Six- 
teenth Century. If you join a church, you sign 
on the dotted line of dogmatism. You are no better 
off than the serfs in middle and western Europe 
after the so-called Reformation. In the churches 
they have pious ways of disguising the ugly fact, 
but there is a catch in it if they tell your son that 
he can get in on easy terms. He must bow the knee 
to the ecclesiastical masters. 

Now the victorious Fundamentalists follow the 
way of history. They enter politics. Religion always 
does, if it can. These people looked about. They 
saw that evolution was taught in the public schools. 
Evolution is godless, they said, and therefore not 
Biblical or Christian. “I do not believe,” said a 
highly respected seminary president, Dr. E. Y. 
Mullins, of Louisville, Kentucky, “that the State 
shall have the power to teach something that is a 
direct attack on the Christian religion.” Tennessee 


-agreed vehemently, and John T. Scopes was con- 


victed. In these five years one half of all the Legis- 
latures in the land have been besieged. Seven 
States have fallen. In them a dogma has become a 
statute, ruling the whole people. 


— 
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When War Loomed in the Pacific 


a “war scare” — 

the serious . possi- 
bility of a struggle be- 
tween Japan and 
America for control of 
the Pacific with Great 
Britain either allied to, 


| N 1921-22 there was 


By John Carter 


From 1915 to 1925 real danger existed of a war between 
the United States and Japan, believes the author of ‘‘ Man 
Is War.”’ He boldly sweeps aside the curtain of vagueness 
with which the 1921-22 war scare is usually obscured to 
get at the facts and show that the tension existed not simply 
in the years of the Washington Conference, but over an 
entire decade. So comes to light part of the background of 

the present fight in Washington for more cruisers 


a real war threat in the 
opening years of this 
decade. 

The situation in 192I— 
22 was, we now see, 
ominous enough, but we 
comfortably prefer to 
conclude that it is all 


or benevolently neutral 


over now. We are will- 








toward, Japan. This 
statement rests upon evidence only now slowly 
coming to light, and reveals a situation calculated to 
rouse the American public from that happy daze 
which has obscured its perception of the Pacific 
problem ever since the Washington Conference 
lulled it into a false feeling of security. For with 
ships under 10,000 tons excluded from the limiting 
agreement, the armament race has gone merrily on. 
Now, in the publicity surrounding the demand of 
the House Committee on Naval Affairs for more 
cruisers, is the public beginning to realize that 
Secretary Hughes’ statement in 1922 that the 
Washington Conference had “absolutely ended” 
all naval competition was somewhat overdrawn. 

A recent fillip has been given to the situation by 
the testimony in the Government’s prosecution of 
Mr. Doheny for conspiracy in the Elk Hills-Pearl 
Harbor oil and tankage contract. Mr. Doheny testi- 
fied that he was induced in 1922 to bid on the oil 
contracts by information, supplied by high naval 
officers, that the Japanese fleet was mobilized and 
the Pacific Coast defenseless. Previous and subse- 
quent testimony by Capt. J. K. Robison and Secre- 
tary Wilbur evaded this point; in Robison’s case, 
under orders from his 
superiors. Making 
all deductions for rhet- 
oric and _ self-defense, 
it seems clear that the 
ink was scarcely dry 
upon the Washington 
treaties when our naval. 
officers, aware of the 
inadequacy of the Pearl 
Harbor base to defend 
the Pacific Coast, took 
hasty steps to redress 
the situation without 
consulting Congress. 
This evidence is only 
another link in the 
chain of recorded fact, 
showing that there was 
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ing to admit that war 
might have come five years ago, that Great Britain 
might have renewed the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
that the European nations might ecstatically have 
witnessed a finish fight between the three richest and 
most powerful nations in the world, which would 
have reversed the disadvantages and emoluments of 
the 1914-18 business. But it didn’t happen, and now 
we can assume that the war scare was confined to a 
few months of hysteria, uncertainty, and distrust, 
which were promptly and properly allayed by our 
epoch-making sacrifices at Washington. 

The actual fact, of course, is that the “war scare 
of 1921-22” lasted, not for a few months, but for 
ten solid years, from 1916 to 1925, and that the 
period when it seemed most evident was only slightly 
more critical than the years which preceded and 
followed it. Those two years were only the most 
notable evidence of a tension between the two great 
Pacific powers which has continued, with slight 
fluctuations, for a decade, and which has actually 
existed in potential or dynamic form for nearly 
thirty years. 

Now there is one—and only one— point at 
issue between the United States and the Japanese 
Empire: the control of 
the Pacific and of the 
trade it carries. Ever 
since that conflict arose, 
it-has centered around 
only one point: China. 
The future of China is 
the key to the future of 
Japan and America as 
world powers. The 
United States, 
through its. open-door 
doctrine and the in- 
dorsement of the integ- 
rity of China as a 
‘“‘political entity,’’ 
aspires to equal oppor- 
tunity in the exploita- 
tion and development 
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of the trade and resources of China. The Japanese 
Empire, in so far as its policy has been expressed in 
action, aspires to preferential or exclusive economic 
control of North China and possibly a political 
partition of the whole area. Japan’s defeat of China 
in 1894, and subsequent humiliation by Russia, set 
the stage for the first attempt to divide the Chinese 
Empire. In 1896 the table was set for this diplomatic 
feast, and only the Spanish-American War and 
Hay’s open-door notes prevented action. Should 
China have been partitioned then — or should China 
be divided now — it is impossible to doubt that 
it would be disastrous in its effects on American 
trade and American power. 


UR own Far Eastern interests assumed an 
even more practical basis in 1898, when Great 
Britain permitted the United States to conquer and 
annex the Philippines. The commercial and economic 
potentialities of the Islands are meaningless unless 
- the United States is to engage in the Chinese trade; 
their possession is dangerous unless the United 
States is prepared to preserve the status quo in China. 
They stand temptingly athwart any possible move 
by Japan southward against the British and Dutch 
possessions. We have ‘paid — and will continue to 
pay — a pretty stiff price for the loss of our political 
chastity, for the Philippines are a physical stake in 
the Far East which no amount of rhetoric can dis- 
miss. They demand protection. They suggest com- 
mercial expansion. They invite attack by any Far 
Eastern power which desires to harm us. And so 
long as Great Britain, which allowed us to take the 
Islands, is on intimate terms with the power which 
covets them, we are in a trap. 

The issue which divides Japan and the United 
States is not intangible; it is no sentimental matter 
of “nationa) honor” or “prestige.” It is the future 
of China and of the entire Bacific, with alf that may 
mean to the welfare or detriment of the races — 
white, brown, and yellow — bordering on that im- 
mense body of salt water. Jt is, then, not surprising 
that the two countries have been engaged in a 
naval and diplomatic duel during the years which 
have elapsed since the outbreak of the World War 
released the Far Fast from the dominance of the 
European powers, 

The war scare of 1921 — properly considered — 
began in 1914 with the Anglo-Japanese capture of 
Tsingtao and the Japanese occupation of Shantung. 
In 1915 the Mikado’s Government presented to 
China the “Twenty-one Demands” which would 
have made China a Japanese protectorate, and by 
1916 the situation had become so tense that the 
Wilson Administration embarked on the greatest 

American naval program hitherto contemplated, 
providing for a vast battle fleet specifically designed 
to cross the Pacific and maintain station in Far 
Eastern waters. This and other statements relating 


to the purely technical naval aspects of the problem 
are based on authoritative information. 

In 1917, after secret diplomatic preliminaries, 
the Zimmermann Note was launched, proposing to 
Mexico an alliance with Germany and Japan against 
the United States. Few people realize how near a 


thing this Zimmermann proposal was. It is, for ex- 


ample, known that the Zimmermann idea was 
broached to the Japanese legations at Berne and 
The Hague some weeks before it was officially com- 
municated to the Mexican Government. It proposed, 
of course, a virtual German-Mexican-Japanese 
Alliance against the then unprepared United States, 
and had the proposal been accepted must have 
spelled ruin to the Allied cause and disaster to 
America. In the end it cost Great Britain the secret 
treaties which guaranteed to Japan the German 
islands north of the equator and cost the United 
States the Lansing-Ishii Agreement of 1917 which 
recognized Japan’s special interest in China, to 
counteract the tempting opportunity for Nipponese - 
statecraft. The next year saw American-Japanese 
friction in the Siberian intervention, when Japan 
sent 70,300 troops instead of the 7,000 stipulated in 
the pourparlers, and 1919, when the Treaty of 
Versailles confirmed to Japan the German islands 
and Shantung, evoked Wilson’s unexpected demand 
for “incomparably the most adequate navy in the 
world.” 


was at this point that the 1921 war scare be- 
gan to come toa head. It should never be forgotten 
that modern Japan is the product of three success- 
ful foreign wars waged at ten-year intervals: with 
China, 1894; with Russia, 1904; and with Germany, 
1914. The superstitious streak in Japanese public 
opinion and the logic of numerology indicated that 
1924 would see the next war, and it is easy to guess 
with whom that war would be. In 1g20 Japan ap- 
plied for a renewal] of the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, 
but Downing Street was “too busy,” so the matter 
was held over till 1921. Without this alliance, Japan 
could not hightly contemplate such a war as the 
struggle with America would be. So to Lord Curzon 
came discreet hints that India was none too loyal 
and none too easy for the British to hold. Lord 
Curzon “‘twigged.” An examination of news reports 
of Indian unrest during the period between the 
first British postponement of the renewal and 
the end of the Washington negotiation suggests the 
pressure brought upon Great Britain. Within a few 
months, British public opinion veered from anti- 
renewal to strongly protreaty. 

After all, it was only logical in European eyes. 
The diplomatic thesis ran: America was building a 
large fleet and a large merchant marine. American 
trade was expanding; British trade was at a stand- 
still, The pound was below par, and the money 
market had moved from (Continued on page S¢) 
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Oo’ of the mists 
crowd a host of fan- 
cies, confused memories, 
and blurred impressions. 
Beneath the  grayness 
that walls out the 
daylight lies a world of 
hidden sights and sounds, 
a world filled with ghostly 
suspense and the promise 
of sudden experience. To 
the sailor, to the fisher- 
man in his tossing dory, 
the mists are a dreaded 
menace. Fog that slinks 
in from the bleak horizon 
may at any moment re- 
veal the bows of a tower- 
ing ship, or, muffling the 
moan of a buoy, pad the 
way to rocks or shoals. 
At sea,.as on the desert, 
mirages appear, looming 


OUT OF THE MISTS 


Ewing Galloway 


A JUNK LEAVING THE HARBOR OF SHANGHAI AND STANDING TIMOROUSLY OUT 
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OUTWARD BOUND 


INTO THE FOG OF THE CHINA SEA 


AN ALASKAN SUNRISE 


and vanishing in iron- 
ical procession. 

Out of the mists bursts 
the rainbow that grows 
and fades with the pass- 
ing storm. Despite their 
deceptions, the mists af- 
ford rare beauties. What 
lover of nature can forget 
the pungent vapors that 
at daybreak billow up 
from the valley, hang 
low above the drowsing 
meadows, and prowl 
across the marshes? And 
what city dweller, peering 
through his windows at 
the mists that eddy about 
the electric arcs on the 
street corners, can fail 
to thrill at the haunting 
elusiveness of the forms 
threading the shadows. 


EVEN THE DAWN OF THE MIDNIGHT SUN IS BEGRUDGED NONE OF ITS GLORIES. THE MISTS RISING ABOUT THE HILLS ARE HERE SEEN REFLECTED 


IN THE LYNN CANAL 
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Signal Corps. By Charles Phelps Cushing 
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LONDON’S YELLOW PERIL 
TO THE LONDONER WITH HIS SIXTH SENSE OF 
DIRECTION WONDERING IF THE DAWN OF A 
TOMORROW IS EVER GOING TO ROLL AROUND 
THE THICK YELLOW FOG THAT ENVELOPS THE 
CITY IS A CONSTANT SOURCE OF CONFUSION. AT 
THE BEGINNING OF THE MISTY SIEGE THE 
MONUMENT AND FOUNTAIN AT TRAFALGAR 
SQUARE HELP HIM TO GET HIS BEARINGS IF HE 
IS IN THEIR VICINITY 


SOUVENIR DE LA GUERRE 
TERRIBLE ARE THE MAN-MADE MISTS WHICH 
IN POISONOUS CLOUDS SWEEP LOW ACROSS THE 
BATTLE FRONTS OF WAR. THIS OFFICIAL PHOTO= 
GRAPH SHOWS A MARINE SENTRY ON GUARD 

DURING AN ENEMY GAS ATTACK 
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SCOTCH MISTS 


KILTIES DRILLING IN THE RAIN UNDER 
THE WALLS OF EDINBURGH CASTLE ARE 
ALMOST LOST IN THE DREARY DULL- 
NESS OF A RAW AUTUMN MORNING 


Charles Phelps Cushing, New York 





PITTSBURGH S SMOKE SCREEN 


WHEN THE FOG ALONG THE RIVER 
FRONT MINGLES WITH THE SMOKE 
FROM THE STEEL MILLS, PITTSBURGH 
REMAINS FOR WEEKS ON END A CITY 
UNDER THE PALL OF NIGHT 





Ewing Galloway 


THE BLUE HAZE OF NEW 
YORK 


THE EXHAUST FUMES FROM THE MOV- 
ING COLUMNS OF AUTOMOBILES THAT 
EXTEND THE LENGTH OF FIFTH 
AVENUE ARE BECOMING MORE AND 
MORE OF A MENACE TO THE PEDES- 
TRIAN AND THE TENANTS OF STREET- 
FLOOR ESTABLISHMENTS. MINGLED 
WITH THE SMOKE AND FOG OF A 
DREARY AFTERNOON, THEY DRAW A 
CURTAIN OVER THE TRAFFIC UPON 
THIS FAMOUS STREET 


Ewing Galloway 
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Courtesy United States Weath 
urtesy nile ates eatner Bureau WAVES OF rN LOFTY SEA 


NOT REALLY THE OCEAN, OF COURSE, BUT CLOUDS FROM THE TOP OF MOUNT WILSON, CALIFORNIA, WHICH SHUT OUT ALL SIGHT OF THE 
COUNTRY BELOW 


Ewing Gallowa 
’ . THROUGH THE ROAR OF PASSING CENTURIES 


OUT OF THE MISTS RISES THE ROCK OF AGES BENEATH THE MIGHTY CATARACT OF NIAGARA FALLS 
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What Will Gail Laughlin Do to Maine Pr 


By Rebecca Hourwich 





Though she helped or- 





= HAT are you 
going to do 
to the Maine 


Legislature, Miss 
Laughlin?” I asked the 
newly elected member 
from Portland. 

Gail Laughlin looked 
at me. “There is a fine 
old recipe for rabbit 
stew,” she answered. 





“It is still a moot point,’ Miss Laughlin told 
her interviewer, ‘‘which is of greater service to 
women, an insecure interest in their husbands’ 
property and earnings... 
to their own earnings.”? Miss Hourwich, in her 
brief study of Maine’s newest woman legislator, 
leaves no doubt as to the opinions of this bril- 
liant lawyer who tempers her feminist ideals with 

a sound and forthright business sense 


ganize the Colorado 
Progressive party, and 
as its vice chairman went 
to the national conven- 
tion, Miss Laughlin has 
very conservative views 
on party regularity. 
“T believe absolutely 
in party government, 
and the division along 


or independent right 








I looked at her. 
“First catch your rabbit.” she said, decisively. 

That is Gail Laughlin, the most interesting 
personality in Maine politics today, man or woman. 

Maine this year is, as usual, politically at logger- 
heads. For several years the State has rung and 
reéchoed to charges and countercharges of Repub- 
lican officeholders and office seekers against each 
other. Long since the issues have become befogged 
in the welter of accusations and insults. In the 
one camp are former Gov. Percival Baxter and his 
stalwart cohorts; in the other are Gov. Ralph 
O. Brewster — once Baxter’s attorney — and his 
sturdy faithfuls. Nor is all the friction confined to 
such a simple arrangement. 

These are far from quiet days along the Kennebec. 
Some lay it to the Klan. Whole towns are controlled 
first by the Klan, and second by the Republicans. 
It is said that the Klan gained control of the Repub- 
lican party, established an oligarchy within the 
oligarchy, and thereby divided allegiance and began 
the crumbling of the party structure. So it is ru- 
mored, for the Klan’s real ways and motives few are 
privileged to know, and still fewer to understand. 

The stark fact that stands out clearly is the lack 
of confidence in Republican leaders by a united 
Republican party. Into such a situation enters 
Gail Laughlin. 

It is not too much to say that there is not a 
man or woman in Maine who brings to Maine 
politics the background of so much political experi- 
ence in other States. Certainly there is no man in 
the Maine Legislature who is a national figure, as 
Gail Laughlin is. 

Over and over again Gail Laughlin had said, “I 
won’t go into politics for good and all, for politics 
offers women only the little things, and I am in- 
terested in the big things.” It is a safe bet that Gail 
Laughlin realizes her humble position in the House 
will lead to the bigger things. 

Gail Laughlin’s chief asset to the powers that be 
is her independence of any clique within the party. 





party lines. I am unal- 
terably opposed to the direct primary. It is pure 
chaos. The party convention properly managed 
puts the responsibility where it belongs, on the 
party.” 

Miss Laughlin’s regularity is deeply rooted in an 
affection for the tariff approximating a passion. Her 
service to protection won the thanks of even Czar 
Reed, way back in her college days. During her 
senior year at Wellesley College, at an open debate 
of the Agora Society, she made a speech on the 
tariff. Col. Albert Clarke of the Home Markets 
Association, a resident of Wellesley, was present. 
He asked permission to reprint the speech, for which 
he sent a fifty-dollar check. One hundred thousand 
copies of that college speech were printed and dis- 
tributed by the Republican campaign committee. 
On the strength of that Miss Laughlin became a 
weekly contributor to the American Economist on 
tariff questions, and thereby earned enough to go 
through Cornell Law School. Later, in the pages 
of the Economist she crossed swords with Ida 
Tarbell when the latter was writing her “History 
of the Tariff.” 


O doubt Maine is hard-boiled Republican and 
holds the tariff dearly, but her real sentiment 
and pride is in her own resources. Here, again, Miss 
Laughlin qualifies as a regular, but with reservations 
of principle. “I want to see the resources of Maine 
properly developed, provided certain fundamental 
principles are observed. First, no franchises shall be 
given away or sold in perpetuity; second, all public 
utilities shall be under the regulation and control of 
the State, with proper provision for equitable rates 
and distribution. That is all we need to safeguard the 
people’s interests. Now, go ahead and develop.” 
Miss Laughlin would also like to see prohibition 
enforced with a law, and a penalty for unlawful 
possession of liquor. She desires the abolition of bail 
as a commercial institution, because it serves as an 
inducement to crime, but favors a system along 
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English lines, where bail is a 
matter of personal interest, 
and a bail fee is illegal. “Crime 
must be checked by something 
more powerful than statute.” 

She is behind the conserva- 
tion issues of tidal and other 
natural powers; for compulsory 
insurance of automobiles, and 
good roads, but “in right 
proportion to our other needs.” 
She wishes to see the Society 
of Social Agencies Survey used 
to determine how the money 
available for public institutions 
should be spent, with particular 
attention given to the feeble- 
minded, and defective children. 

On all the above issues Miss 
Laughlin stands with the fear- 
less Republicans of the old 
school, but there is nothing 
either striking or original in her 
attitudes. However, therein 
lies their virtue. It is on the question of women’s 
rights that Miss Laughlin ceases to be merely a 
Republican and emerges as feminist leader. When 
the newly organized National League of Business 
and Professional Women, with delegates from every 
State, wanted a president most likely to be accepta- 
ble to all factions, they unanimously chose Gail 
Laughlin. She is vice president of the National 
Woman’s party, the uncompromising group dedi- 
cated to remove the discriminations against women 
in every field. She is on record as against protective 
legislation for women only, because such legislation 
tends to restrict women in their competition with 
men. She is for the removal of all disabilities of 
women, for the complete civic, legal, social, and 
political equality of men and women. To the fulfill- 
ment of these convictions she has dedicated the 
major portion of her life. 

Gail Laughlin is Scotch, born fifty-eight years ago 
in the village of Robbinston, Washington County, 
the extreme north of Maine, on Passamaquoddy 
Bay, the site of the greatest tidal power projection in 
the world — one of the issues before the Legislature. 
She was graduated from the Portland High School 
with first honors. To a boy such honors meant a 
scholarship at Bowdoin College; to her, as a girl, it 
was empty glory. The Monday after graduation she 
became a bookkeeper in a department store. Four 
years later, with her own savings and with money 
borrowed on her own security, she entered Wellesley 
College. From there, where she took part in all 
activities and was toastmistress of her class, she 
went to Cornell Law School. Between the two 
colleges she had. another interval of working as head 
of bookkeeping for D. C. Heath and Company. 


Harris & Ewing 
**MISS LAUGHLIN STANDS WITH THE FEARLESS REPUB- 
LICANS OF THE OLD SCHOOL” 





Gail Laughlin was practicing 
law in New York when Col. 
Albert Clarke, gone from 
Wellesley Hills to be head of 
McKinley’s Industrial Com- 
mission, remembered her, and 
sent her notification of her 


the Commission. Miss Laughlin, 
in her two years’ survey and 
research for the Commission, 
became even more convinced 
of the unsoundness of special 
regulation for women in in- 
dustry, under the guise of 
protection, when the employers 
were left free to choose from 
an unregulated market of men. 
So instead of going back to the 
practice of law, she threw in 
her lot with women. With the 
National American Woman 
Suffrage Association, she cam- 
paigned for suffrage, first in 
rural Maine, — where she “would not live as long as 
she was classified with children, imbeciles, and in- 
competents, ” — later in Kentucky, Ohio, Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Oregon, and California. 

She kept at it until 1906, when she decided to 
resume the practice of law; and though she knew no 
one there, she settled in Colorado because it was a 
suffrage State. During her eight years of Colorado 
residence she was offered the Progressive party 
nomination for United States Senator, and in 1911, 
the Republican nomination for the post of one of 
nine city supervisors. These she refused for financial 
reasons. However, she accepted and held membership 
on the Colorado Board of Pardons, appointed by 
the governor. Miss Laughlin knew California well. 
And California women nominated Miss Laughlin to 
the presidency of the Business and. Professional 
Women’s Clubs; it was the California men who 
insured her presence on the Republican Central 
Committee. 


N December, 1922, Gail Laughlin left sun-bathed 
California and returned to snowy Maine. “I 
suppose I was homesick. I wanted to come home to 
the family.” That which had made residence in 
Maine, in the ’nineties, distasteful to her, no longer 
existed. Maine no longer classed its women with 
children, incompetents, and imbeciles — Maine 
women voted. 

As was her habit, Miss Laughlin investigated the 
complete civic, legal, and political status of women 
in the State in which she planned to live. “The re- 
search side of law fascinates me. I have no use for 
the scrapping end of it.”” She made happy discoveries 
about her home State, previously unknown to her. 


appointment as field agent for’ 
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Miss Laughlin’s next statement may surprise 
many people, for the facts surprised her. “The laws 
of Maine in regard to women are more progressive 
than in any other State. What disabilities remain 
are those in common law. Wherever common law 
has been augmented by statute, it has always been 
to remove a discrimination, never to add one.” 
The best intelligence in Maine is becoming a 
trifle resentful at the widespread assumption, both 
within and without the commonwealth, that the 
end and destiny of the State is to serve as a vacation 
land and a highly colorful background to the sum- 
mer gambolings of tourists and trippers. And the 
person in political power, who is less concerned with 
advertising Maine as a playground than in further- 
ing her as an important industrial and agricultural 
factor in the nation’s progress, who concentrates 
attention on conservation measures for her re- 
sources, on the constructive aspects of her growing 
economic program, and who guards these interests 
in her Legislature, will achieve some political 
prominence and will martial powerful political sup- 
port behind him, or her. Maine is a little weary of 
looking back on commercial glory, so pitifully 
waned since the days when she alone built half the 


ships flying the American flag. She intends, defi- 
nitely determines, to build up anew. In such a réle 
her Scotch thrift and foresight alike will stand her in 
good stead. “‘ Maine has a lot more to capitalize than 
her scenery and surpassing beauty.” 

Col. Harry Bigelow, editor of the Portland Press 
Herald, the largest paper in Maine, said to me, 
“Miss Laughlin is not merely a lawyer, but a 
woman of wide business experience. We will look to 
her to be a constructive force in the solution of our 
economic problems. There has been no woman in 
Maine politics heretofore to measure up to her 
experience and attainments.” 

Politics there are played with a zest not to be 
found in any other division. of the Union, except 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line. It is therefore not 
only a pet tradition, but an historic fact that Maine 
has sent but one Representative to the House, to the 
Senate, or to the governorship who has not served 
apprenticeship in the Legislature at Augusta. 

Gail Laughlin is on the first leg of the traditional 
journey. From now on the eyes of Maine, within and 
without the sacred precincts of the G. O. P., are 
on Gail Laughlin, and everybody is wondering just 
what she will do on the way. 


Back Stage in Washington 
“Ten Bright, New, Shiny Paper Ships” 


we have’ never had brought to our attention 

such delicate finesse as the President displayed 
in connection with the recent row over cruisers. 
He not only ran smoothly over the members of the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, but left them 
exposed to the ridicule of their colleagues and, by 
rights, to the laughter of the country. They came 
raucously to his door demanding this, that, and 
something else, and the diplomat at the end of the 
avenue sent them away, completely satisfied, with 
less than they had before. 

It all started from the fact that General Lord, 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget, sheared from 
the naval program authorized by Congress and 
approved by the President, three light cruisers, two 
giant dirigibles twice the size of the Los Angeles, 
and nearly 155 Navy 


[: all the time that he has been in public life, 


Mr. Coolidge urged that the authorization for these 
ships, which expires July 1, 1927, be extended by 
additional legislation. Tucked away in the message, 
also, was advice to Congress to give attention to 
“cruisers, submarines, and air service.”” Convinced 
by the testimony, which it had extracted with 
difficulty from Secretary of the Navy Wilbur and 
with ease from various naval officers, to the effect 
that these cruisers were essential to the welfare of 
the fleet, the Committee determined to seize 
upon the language of the President as an excuse 
for the ultimatum that additional money must be 

forthcoming. 
Two Republican members of the Committee were 
delegated to draft a letter to the President wherein 
it was recorded as the unanimous opinion of the 
members, Republican and Democratic alike, that 
three cruisers, one diri- 








airplanes. In his budget 


gible, and the whole air 





message to Congress our 
President approved of 
the action of General 
Lord in not providing 
estimates for the last 
three of the eight cruis- 
ers authorized in 1924. 





“Overwhelmed by the generosity of the Executive,’’ 
writes THE INDEPENDENT’S Washington correspondent 
of the members of the Naval Affairs Committee who won 
Mr. Coolidge’s surprising approval of their bill author- 
izing the building of ten battle cruisers, ‘‘they completely 
forgot to ask if any money was to be forthcoming for the 
construction of the new vessels.’”’ The writer is inclined to 
give the decision in this amusing tilt to the President 


program should be car- 
ried out by additional 
grants of funds. Unless 
estimates for this work 
were sent to Congress, 
the President was given 
to understand that he 
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would have a genuine fight on 
his hands. 

Old Tom Butler, father of 
Brig. Gen. Smedley D. of the 
Marine Corps, chairman of 
the Committee, was intrusted 
with the delicate task of carry- 
ing this explosive missive to 
the White House. Mr. Butler, 
a Quaker with marked fighting 
qualities, arrived at the exec- 
utive offices with the original 
letter in his pocket and six 
carbon copies of it in his over- 
coat, in case his reception 
should be hostile and to preclude 
the remote possibility that 
the President, in a moment of 
impulse, should decree that 
the ultimatum be given to the 
press in its bald form. With 
some misgivings, the aged Keystone 
chairman was ushered into 
the presence which he found 
Secretary Mellon already enjoying. While the meet- 
ing between the fiery Butler and the President has 
never been described as joyful by any of the partici- 
pants, the former came away without giving out 
any of the neatly carboned copies of the letter, and 
saying that he had met, in the words of Senator Nye 
of North Dakota when referring to the dispensers of 
Federal patronage, “‘a splendid will to codperate.”’ 

This meeting took place on a Wednesday. On the 
following Friday five members of the Naval Com- 
mittee, including the ranking Democrat, were called 
to the White House to confer with the President in 
his library. These gentlemen, a little nervous as is 
everybody who approaches the throne, unbosomed 
themselves further as to the deficiencies in our 
naval armament and explained how our Navy was 
surpassed by other maritime powers. The President, 
I am told, listened with rare attention. 

“Well, gentlemen,” he said when all had finished 
their tale of woe, “I think we need ten new cruisers. 
Mr. Chairman, I hope that your committee will 
promptly report a bill authorizing this number of 
new ships. I think they are essential to the rounding 
out of the fleet.” 

Unless my information is entirely at fault, Chair- 
man Butler very nearly collapsed on the White 
House rug, and the four other members of the Com- 
mittee, although younger, were considerably stunned. 
Overwhelmed by the generosity of the Executive, 
about whom some of them had heard queer stories 
since coming to Washington, they completely forgot 
to ask if any money was to be forthcoming for the 
construction of the new vessels. Before the conclave 
was over between the President and his callers it 
was determined that the ten cruisers which he had 





REPRESENTATIVE BUTLER OF PENNSYLVANIA DISCUSSES 
NAVAL AFFAIRS WITH FORMER ASSISTANT SECRETARY 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT 


been so gracious as to mention 
would include the remaining 
three of the 1924 program, 
authorization for which would 
expire next July. These cruis- 
ers would give the United 
States a total of twenty-five, 
when constructed, practically 
the same number as Japan has 
in operation, and one half as 
many as Great Britain. 

The disparity in regard to 
the latter nation was willingly 
conceded by most of the mem- 
bers of the Committee as, in 
their discourse with the Presi- 


that this country need never 
fear hostilities with England 
since the English were, to use 
the novel words of Mr. Cool- 
idge, our “kith and kin.” Once 
the President had said that, 
all except one of the House 


members accepted it as an assured fact and con-_ 


centrated their attention on keeping up a naval 
strength equal to that of Japan. 

Crowing with delight, the full Naval Committee 
met the day following and reported unanimously 
the chairman’s bill authorizing the ten additional 
cruisers. The natural hilarity of the Committee fell 
somewhat, however, when one witless individual 
inquired if any money was to be provided by the 
iron-fisted budget master for construction of one or 
any of the ships. Members reluctantly admitted 
that in their ecstacy over the President’s unlooked- 
for generosity they had overlooked mentioning that 
point. A few of the representatives of the people, 
rattling the idea around in their heads, began to 
perceive that the President might as well have sug- 
gested even twenty or thirty new cruisers since they 
were to be only on paper and never in the shipyards. 


HEN last seen, members of the Committee, 

with that optimism which goes with those 
who have been badly duped, were explaining that 
since the President had suggested the new vessels 
he surely, without its actually being said, would 
send up money to start the building of them. 

But humorous as the situation now appears, as 
often happens in cases of this kind, the Committee, 
on whom has been heaped the ridicule of colleagues, 
may stampede Congress to protect its reputation. 
Undoubtedly, an attempt will be made when the 
Naval Appropriations bill comes up to insert a 
sufficient amount to cover the cost of blue prints for 
some of the ships. If this should happen, we should 
be forced, to our chagrin, to regard Mr. Coolidge 
and his unlooked-for generosity in another light. 


dent, he had assured them - 
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The Shadow Stage 
The Ten-Reel Offensive 


By Perceval Reniers 


now running twice as many so-called 
“special” pictures as there are ordi- 
nary features. That is to say, the movie 
has made good its threat to invade the 
province of the theatre with full-length 
entertainments. Always in precipitate 


I: and about Times Square there are 


haste to make its own history, the motion - 


icture has, within the past year, more 
than doubled its quota of long-run cin- 
ema theatres as well as preémpting for its 
superfilms one house of the legitimate 
drama after the other. 

This is not, you may be comforted to 
know, the preface to a discussion of the 
movie menace nor to report that the 
tumbrils are in the streets ready to collect 
the remains of the drama, now being 
strangled to death by a roll of film. The 
motion picture is undoubtedly threaten- 
ing the stage, but not with extinction, and 
its enlarged plan of campaign is more 
fraught with peril for itself than for other 
types of entertainment. Behind the flood 
of program-length pictures is an old atti- 
tude of the cinema mind that the bigger 
a picture is the better it must be. Your 
producer with vision holds fast to the be- 
lief that as between hyperbole and simple 
statement there is no choice, and will go 
out of his way to sink $2,000,000 instead 
of $1,000,000. 

“What Price Glory?” cost many thou- 
sands more than “The Big Parade,” for 
the simple reason that its producer, in 
common with his kind, could imagine no 
means of outdoing his rival except by 
contriving a bigger war. The $2,000,000 
that Mr. Cecil De Mille plans to spend on 
his dramatization of the Bible will make 
his own “The Ten Commandments” look 
trivial or the gentleman will forever after 
wear his pride in a sling. 


HE goose will hang high and the costs 

continue to pyramid just as long as 
our national predilections do not reach 
the saturation point. For it is on the ex- 
ploitation of a taste for quantity as op- 
posed to quality that this dizzy business 
depends. As long as we find the man who 
taketh a city greater than he who ruleth 
his spirit, or refuse to buy for a dollar on 
Sixth Avenue what we are privileged to 
purchase for two on Fifth, or join in a 
national salaam in the direction of night- 
time Longacre Square because it is the 
most dazzling spot in America, just so 
long will these giant risks stand every 
chance of retrieving from our pockets 
more than they cost. For first, last, and 
always the chief thing they dramatize is 


the good American feeling that the thing 
we can least afford to miss is something 
that makes a bigger noise than its 
predecessor. 

Into this rising ride of specials Para- 
mount has launched “Old Ironsides,” to 
the glorification of the Navy, the nation, 
and that rallying cry of uncertain au- 
thorship, “Millions for defense but not 
one cent for tribute!” With benefit of 
considerable fiction and $2,250,000, the 


CLEARED FOR ACTION 
GEORGE BANCROFT AS GUNNER OF OLD [RON- 
SIDES IN THE LIKE-NAMED SCREEN CHRONICLE 


picture relates the gallant youth of the 
ironclad Constitution, affectionately nick- 
named O/d Ironsides, the ship that was 
built to sweep the Mediterranean of the 
Tripolitan pirates and did it. It is an occa- 
sionally stirring and impressive film to 
which globs of national sentiment, history, 
some stirring photography, a thundering 
sea battle, and some not altogether fault- 
less direction have,contributed. 

In the story Mr. Stallings has clung to 
the formula which he found so success- 
ful in “What Price Glory?” and “The Big 
Parade”: one fair feminine prize ma- 
rooned in a world of men. This becomes 
something of a habit with Mr. Stallings, 
but dramatically it is a safe one— particu- 
larly safe when made most perilous for the 
young lady. The masculine menace in this 
case runs all the way from the rough 
sailors of the bark Esther to the brig- 
ands of North Africa, the slave market, 
and the sultan’s preference for blondes. 
It is not a later day “Perils of Pauline,” 
but the ladies had the same mother. 

The first half of “Old Ironsides,” with 


the exception of some early scenes in 
Philadelphia, concerns affairs both amo- 
rous and nautical aboard the not-so-good 
ship Esther, bound from Salem to Italy. 
Of how the farm lad who wanted to ship 
on the Constitution is shanghaied by the 
bos’n of the Esther; of how he falls in love 
with the one fair passenger and she with 
him, and of how they are captured by the 
pirates and driven different ways into 
slavery, the first five reels will tell you. It 
seems to me as promising a romantic be- 
ginning as was ever cut short by the more 
solemn affairs of state. There is salt in it 
and style and quality and a commenda- 
ble facility in the handling of the episodes. 
Saline constituents in generous measure 
are contributed by Wallace Beery, play- 
ing the part of as ratty and tar-stained a 
bos’n as ever sailed the Seven Seas. 

And then, with all sails set and pennons 
flying, riding the waters in majestic flight, 
Old Ironsides blows down the wind into 
the picture. Suddenly the screen of the 
Rivoli is enlarged to proscenium width, 
and the queen of Yankee square-riggers 
drives across it. Plots and subplots, ro- 
mance and her pretty children scatter like 
spray before that regal approach, and 
the half-hearted attempts to gather them 
together in the succeeding reels come to 
very little except a pretty fade-out. From 
that glorious moment on, the chief actor 
is Old Ironsides, and her master is the 
camera, which takes charge with a high 
hand. Into Tripoli Bay she sails, and to 
the accompaniment of broadsides, flying 
spars, toppling masts, and the general 
hurly-burly of pitched battle, millions of 
dollars’ worth of ships, forts, and plots are 
blown to kingdom come. As a generous 
Roman holiday for those who want their 
money’s worth, it is magnificent. As an 
example of drama and direction, it is 
something of a botch. 


NVARIABLY, meetings between fic- 
tion and history partake of the nature 
of head-on collisions. One or the other 
must suffer considerable damage. History 
may bristle with dramatic incidents, but 
as forthright drama, it is refractory stuff. 
The mighty deeds in the Bay of Tripoli 
doubtless made the welkin ring, but given 
their heads, they would go galloping off 
with any plot contraption that had the 
misfortune to be attached. And that, in 
the estimation of historians, is precisely 
what they should do. Wherein, since the 
educational and pictorial qualities of “Old 
Ironsides” are superior to its drama, they 
are probably right. 
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Readers and Writers 


- ILBERT and Sullivan: A Criti- 
«& cal Appreciation of the Savoy 
Opera” (Dutton), by A. H. 
Godwin, reaches this country most ap- 
propriately for the great popular revival 
of interest in those rare collaborators. 
Recently we have had S. J. Adair Fitz- 
gerald’s “The Story of the Savoy Opera,” 
and “W. S. Gilbert: His Life and Letters,” 
by Sidney Dark and Rowland Grey, 
which had been preceded by a few years 
by Cellier and Bridgeman’s “Gilbert, 
Sullivan, and D’Oyly Carte.” These, I 
think, chiefly compose the “literature” 
on the subject, save for musical mono- 
graphs on Sullivan. Mr. Godwin’s book 
has earned its place beside the others on 
the shelves of all amateurs of Gilbert and 
Sullivan. One of his — so far as I know — 
innovations is his use of Gilbert and 
Sullivan in the singular, as in this first 
sentence: “Gilbert and Sullivan is one 
of the outstanding examples of partner- 
ship genius.” 

It is his belief that the two are insepara- 
ble, not because each is not a definite 
artistic personality, but because neither 
would have achieved any great degree of 
fame alone. “Someone has said that 
Gilbert has been like an Old Man of the 
Sea around the neck of Sullivan. The in- 
ference is that his reputation is the stolen 
or reflected glory of the composer.” In 
other words, since “The Bab Ballads” 
would not have made Gilbert famous for 
many years beyond the moment of their 
immediate appeal, he owes his enduring 
fame to Sullivan. Against this argument 
Mr. Godwin points out that “Sullivan had 
been in peril of drooping into a sentimental 
ecclesiastical composer, a potboiler of 
anthems and syrupy hymns. . . . It was 
Gilbert who gave him the impulse to write 
those gay and enlivening things. It was 
Gilbert who touched the satirical chords 
that were in him both as man and musi- 
cian.” When other librettists gave him 
indifferent material, “the magic that had 
impelled him was gone.” 

Gilbert prepared all the groundwork, 
conceived the plots and characters. “The 
bard went first and the minstrel followed.” 
And yet, if there is “anything eternal in 
these operas, it is surely the soul which the 
minstrel implanted. It is the music that 
remains as rich, as vibrating as ever in 
its appeal, whereas here and there the 
dialogue, as a few of us believe, has lost 
some of its sparkle. . . . While Sullivan 


can face the world without his Gilbert, 
Gilbert is a listless widower without his 
Sullivan.” Mr. Godwin, if compelled to 
give a verdict between them, would give 
it to “Sullivan the composer.” It seems to 


By Ernest Boyd 





me he should have added “of Gilbert and 
Sullivan opera,” for “Sullivan the com- 
poser” of other music is no more in- 
teresting than Gilbert the author of other 
librettos. That is why I wonder how an au- 
dience in New York recently could mani- 
fest its appreciation of the Gilbert and 
Sullivan revivals by inducing one of the 
companies to sing “Onward Christian 
Soldiers” after the curtain had fallen! 
Mr. Godwin, like all of us who learned 
‘to love our Gilbert and Sullivan in 
England, feels more strongly than even 
their most respectful American producers 
on the subject of tradition. When the Lord 
Chancellor’s trainbearer in “Iolanthe” 
recently appeared as a grotesque old man 
with immense whiskers who gamboled 
behind his lordship, I groaned in anguish, 
thinking of the effaced and servile shadow 
that character should be. Even Mr. God- 
win seems to have heard of the sacrilege 
when, in the last revival of “The Mi- 
kado,” Ko-Ko was acted by an eccentric 
contortionist who turned the part “into a 
gymnastic, spring-heeled Jack.” 


HE older critics in this country real- 

ize this better than the newcomers, 
who profess the utmost contempt for all 
objections to dubious innovations, bad 
enunciation, and boisterousness. Their 
successors, professing undying admiration 
for Gilbert and Sullivan, actually indorse 
dreadful productions of “Pinafore” with 
“real water” in the tanks of the New 
York Hippodrome. Mr. Godwin has 
some very sound pages on the subject, 
which explain why the tradition is im- 
portant in producing these operas. “Gil- 
bert and Sullivan performances succeed or 
fail according to the measure in which 
they may have ‘atmosphere.’” A funda- 
mental element in their success is “their 
refinement and sense of repose,” and only 
the discipline of an intelligent, sensitive 
producer can suppress horseplay and 
preserve the atmosphere. “A Gilbert and 
Sullivan play differs from most others 
because of its concentration of interest. 


The eye of the onlooker is focussed on one 
incident at a time and on one only.” All 
irrelevant movement must be suppressed, 
as must all exaggeration and overacting. 
I am glad Mr. Godwin did not witness 
the antics of one of the fairies in “Iolan- 
the,” who took it upon herself to hold the 
attention of the audience no matter what 
was happening at the moment. 

He cannot have heard of the incident, 
which was rapturously greeted by several 
dramatic critics at the time, but he has a 
passage describing how the song, “Oh, 
foolish fay!” is enhanced by the fact that 
“the fairies stand in line behind the 
principal with drooping heads and a 
motionless posture. It only needs one of 
the fairies to become a free lance . . . and 
the charm of the situation has gone.” 
Further on Mr. Godwin insists that 
“even the comedian must know the art of 
subordination, or rather he should know 
when it must be brought into play. If, for 
instance, the central incident of the 
moment is one in which he is not directly 
concerned, he must not be a kind of corner 
man in a pierrot troupe and be at pains 
to do ‘something funny.’” Although the 
author freely grants the right of American 
producers to take liberties with Gilbert 
and Sullivan, I wish that his admonitions 
and the sound reasons he gives for them 
could be pondered by those whose en- 
thusiasm so frequently outruns their 
discretion and — what is more important 
— the real character of these operas. 


E all have our favorites among the 

operas. Mr. Godwin thinks that in 
“Patience” the two partners were equally 
at their best and equally served each 
other. His vote for the six best airs is: 
the finale of Act I in “The Mikado”; 
“The Magnet and the Churn,” in “Pa- 
tience”; the “List and learn” chorus 
opening “The Gondoliers”; “When a 
Wooer Goes A-Wooing,” in “The Yeomen 
of the Guard”; “Expressive Glances,” in 
“Princess Ida”; and the “Dance a 
cachucha” chorus and dance in “The 
Gondoliers.” On the other hand, to give 
Gilbert his due, Mr. Godwin’s selection of 
the six best lyrics is: “None shall part 
us,” from “Tolanthe”; “When I, good 
friends, was called to the bar,” from 
“Trial by Jury”; “A wonderful joy our 
eyes to bless,” from “Utopia”; “Take a 
pair of sparkling eyes,” from “The 
Gondoliers”; “If you want a receipt for 
that popular mystery,” from “Patience”; 
and “ Rising Early in the Morning,” from 
“The Gondoliers.” Enough has been 
said, I think, to recommend Mr. Godwin’s 
book to devotees of Gilbert and Sullivan. 
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THE PHILIPPINES: A TREASURE 
AND A PROBLEM. By Nicholas 
Roosevelt. New York: F. H. Sears & 
Co., Inc. $3.50. 


BOUT a quarter of a century has 
A elapsed since the United States 
set up in its newly acquired 
overseas possessions some form of civil 
government. That government differed 
at the outset, and has varied in sub- 
sequent development, in Hawaii, Porto 
Rico, and the Philippines, especially 
since in the former Spanish islands we 
have endeavored to fit American in- 
stitutions to alien races by a method of 
trial and error. Now that a generation 
has grown up under these régimes, it is 
appropriate to review the results of our 
experiments. In the volume before us Mr. 
Roosevelt has done this for the Philip- 
pines lucidly, intelligently, and with no 
reticence as to his own convictions. He is 
neither an apologist nor a faultfinder, 
but a reporter and interpreter of opinion. 
This opinion, to be sure, is preponderantly 
that of Caucasian expatriates to the 
tropics, who, as a class, are not blessed 
with a Pollyanna complex; but they are 
about the only people who know the 
facts, and are certainly better authorities 
than stay-at-home theorists and senti- 
mental tourists. Mr. Roosevelt also 
records native opinion, although not so 
fully or sympathetically, and he checks 
the information he has received from 
others by his own observations as well 
as official data. 


O much for the background of the 

book; now for its contents and conclu- 
sions. The author gives us an excellent 
description of the Filipino people, of their 
racial, religious, and social differences, 
and of their physical, political, and 
international environment. He does not 
develop these topics by chapter and 
paragraph like a professor’s syllabus, 
but interweaves them with his story as 
they apply to the subject in hand. Since 
sunsets have nothing in particular to do 
with his theme, he does not describe 
them; nor is his geography of the ar- 
chipelago maplike and precise; but his 
allusions to important islands and regions 
as economic and political factors in the 
problems he discusses are numerous and 
informing. Statistics are used charily, 
and tables of figures do not thrust 
themselves into the reader’s path like 
hurdles for him to vault. Mr. Roosevelt 
argues against immediate independence, 
yet in favor of the Philippines for the 
Filipinos. He believes we should have a 





A Measured Blessing 


A Review by Victor S. Clark 


definite Philippine program and stand by 
it. We should say frankly that we intend 
to remain in the Islands, at least until 
the present generation of native politi- 
cians has passed off the stage, but we 
should limit our functions there to 
supervision and control. The authority 
of the few American officials we send 
to Manila and the outposts should be 
paramount. Their powers and instruc- 
tions should be ample to prevent such a 
debacle as occurred under the Harrison 
régime, and to enable a stronger governor 
to carry the country forward regardless 
of local apathy and hostility to an 
economic and cultural level justifying 
autonomy or independence. This thesis 
is supported by abundant evidence and 
illustration, and it represents the judg- 
ment of the majority of Americans and 
Europeans who have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Philippines. 


TRESS is laid on facts familiar to 
those acquainted with the Far East, 
but unknown to many Americans. The 
Filipinos are not a single nation, but a 
conglomeration of discordant tribes and 
peoples separated by barriers of race, 
language, and religion higher than those 
in Europe. Contrsry to complacent 
opinion in America, the progress of the 
archipelago under our rule, while credit- 
able upon the whole, has had many 
unnecessary setbacks. We have reduced 
the percentage of illiteracy, but two 
thirds of the people today cannot read 
or write; and only one person in eighty 
takes a newspaper or periodical, as 
compared with one in every three or 
four in the United States. Under the lax 
Harrison régime epidemic diseases vir- 
tually stamped out by the American 
health service reappeared with explosive 
violence. In some places roads and other 
public works have been allowed to lapse 
back into jungle. The interisland steam- 
ship service is so poor that different 
parts of the archipelago still remain 
almost completely isolated from each 
other. 

As a foil for our deficiencies Mr. 
Roosevelt repeatedly points to excel- 
lencies of the Dutch administration in 
Java. More than twenty years ago, when 
our people were still in the first flush 
of enthusiasm over their novel adventure 
in making tropical Yankees of our little 
brown brothers, the present reviewer 
journeyed over much the same ground 
that Mr. Roosevelt covered last winter, 
and garnered his gleanings of wisdom 
there in the obscure repository of two 
government reports. It may be at least 








as amusing as capping rhymes to pair 
a few sentences from these reports with 
corresponding passages from the pres- 
ent volume. 

Of Java the reviewer said: “The Java- 
nese worker profits little by the well ordered 
government under which he lives, because 
his interests have not risen above food, 
shelter, and the satisfaction of physical 
wants. The door to higher things has 
not been opened to him. No ambition 
stirs him to additional effort. His stand- 
ard of living remains stationary, or even 
retrogrades with the increasing pressure 
of a growing population.” 

Twenty-two years later Mr. Roosevelt 
writes: “The government is frankly 
paternalistic. That this policy has been 
of great help to the people is obvious. 


’ At the same time it has yielded rich re- 


turns to the Dutch planters and to the 
government.” Nevertheless, a recent at- 
tempt at communist-national revolt in 
Java raises a doubt as to the policy 
of “full bellies and empty heads” con- 
ducing more to peace and content 
among dependent peoples than our own. 


ERHAPS our errors have been of 

method rather than ideals. Possibly the 
weakest point in our policy has been in 
the institution upon which we pride 
ourselves the most — the public schools 
— which have alienated the natives from 
their environment. To venture one more 
parallel of opinion, the present writer 
observed when our educational system 
in the Philippines was just taking form: 
“It will be of questionable advantage 
to future governments to have a class of 
partly educated, idle political agitators 
to conciliate, whose whole ambition is 
centered in the public service. Our public 
school instruction is largely wasted if it 
is to present a transient, soon forgotten 
moment of enlightenment to a population 
of paddy-field taos.” Today, Mr. Roose- 
velt tells us: “About forty per cent of the 
children of school age attend school. . . .. 
They stay there three years or less. . . . 
In this period they learn only a little 
more than Americans learn in the first 
grade.” And of those who complete a 
longer course he says: “A diploma’d 
proletariat, they are always stressing 
what the community owes them, without 
ever admitting that they may owe the 
community anything in return for their 
education.” 

What conclusion are we to draw from 
all this? Apparently that we should keep 
our hands on the plow, but that we should 
draw the furrow a little deeper and 
straighter than hitherto. 
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New Books in Brief Review 


Fanny Burney and the Burneys. Edited by 
R. Brimley Johnson. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Co. $5.00. 

A Great-Niece’s Fournals. Edited by 
Margaret S. Rolt. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $6.00. 


N reading the latest addition to the 

diary of Fanny Burney, one might 
say with Mr. Seward, “Why, when, and 
where are these Burneys to stop?” And 
one would doubtless obtain the same 
answer which he had from Mrs. Thrale, 
“Nowhere, till they are tired; for they 
go on just as long as they please, and 
do what they please, and are what they 
please.” If it had not been for “Evelina,” 
the fame of the Burneys might have been 
restricted to their own Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, but the ball which then started 
rolling, thanks to the author of one of the 
first human and humorous novels in 
English literature, has continued, even 
in our own time, to gather fresh interest. 
“Little Burney,” the pet of Dr. Johnson 
and Mrs. Thrale, survived five years at 
the court of George III, in the household 
of Queen Charlotte, to marry M. D’Ar- 
blay and take part in the turbulent and 
eventful years of France during the Con- 
sulate, the First Empire, and the Restora- 
tion. During all this time she employed 
the same discerning pen which wrote 
“Evelina” to keep a diary which stands 
today among a welter of reminiscences 
and memoirs as one of the most fascinat- 
ing of autobiographies. Though the first 
publication of this voluminous record 
filled six volumes, much was left out 
owing to a superdiscreet censorship of its 
pages. Those who have read this original 
diary will find R. Brimley Johnson’s 
carefully annotated additions, fitting into 
the Austin Dobson edition of 1905, of 
particular interest. No amount of Fanny 
Burney can be too-much, and a great deal 
of her life in France was curtailed in the 
previous record. Those who have not 
hitherto investigated the life of the 
author of “Evelina” will find entertain- 
ment in her description of the people she 
met in Paris, and even more entertain- 
ment in her harrassed account of those she 
tried to avoid, one of them being Mme. de 
Staél-Necker, of whose conduct she did 
not approve. 

After Fanny’s letters come the less 
interesting series from Susan Burhey, 
later Mrs. Phillips, who combined the 
family talent for prolific writing with less 
picturesqueness of style and far, far less 
to write about. Indeed, most of these 
letters, except to an ardent student of the 
Burney circle or to a devoted sister, grow 
extremely tedious with domestic details 


and the too cunning sayings of the 
children. They are redeemed, however, 
by Mr. Johnson’s sketch of the unfor- 
tunate Susan’s life, for no one who knew 
the pathos of her story could resist a 
feeling of sympathy for her. The family 
chronicle is rounded out by a few papers 
from the energetic and fascinating father, 
Dr. Burney, whose charm of personality 
and intellectual gifts won them all a 
position in the brilliant literary-social set 
of London, and by “Sailor” James Bur- 
ney, Fanny’s brother, with his “flashes 
of wild wit,” and Charles, the scholar 
brother, and the “Worcester”’ cousins. 
The same spontaneity of enjoyment in 
life which characterized the older Fanny 
Burney lends a charm and vivacity to 
the diary of her great-niece (1840-1842), 


- although the later Fanny lived a quieter 


life than the earlier. It was her interest 
in anything and everything, however, 
which makes her diary readable, her love 
of animals, and nature, which extended 
to the hobby of collecting seaweed and 
starfish and snails, her description of 
a pet kangaroo, of “two pretty peacocks,” 
and a visit to the Surrey Zoo. Of her 
illustrious great-aunt, Fanny speaks but 
seldom, and then perfunctorily. Perhaps 
the appearance of her great-aunt’s diary 
in 1842 eclipsed her own hopes of publica- 
tion. She mentions it with some bitterness 
— six volumes! “One yawns at the bare 
idea.” I think she would have been glad 
to know that in this day and generation, 
at least, her own diary was published 
and enjoyed. 


* kK K * 


The Copeland Reader. An Anthology of 


English Poetry and Prose. Chosen 
and Edited with an Introduction by 
Charles Townsend Copeland. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $10.00. 


HIS much hoped-for book of Pro- 

fessor Copeland’s (“Copey’s’’) best- 
loved and most popular “readings” will 
happily serve two purposes. First, it will 
keep fresh the voice and personality of 
a man well loved by many thousand 
Harvard men and others all over America. 
Second, it will be a quarry of good litera- 
ture for many more who have never 
known him. “To go to hear Copey read” 
has for generations been a custom and 
delight at Harvard, and the book is an 
anthology of what is best read aloud. 
“Wide as is its range,” writes Professor 
Copeland, “the selection includes only 
what I have read aloud during thirty-four 
years of teaching, lecturing, and reading.” 
From the widest explorations in prose 
and verse, Professor Copeland has brought 


together his harvest. The Bible, Homer, 
the English ballads contribute. Shake- 
speare, Raleigh, Milton, Herrick, Dryden, 
Defoe, Swift, Fielding, on through a vast 
range of well-known and little-known 
masters of English writing. Some of the 
selections from recent authors emphasize 
Copey’s belief that an author need not be 
dead to be great. Late names in the 
anthology include Edwin Arlington Robin- 
son, Robert Frost, Sherwood Anderson, 
Conrad Aiken, and many more. In format 
and general make-up the book is a solution 
of a very difficult mechanical problem. 
Into a single volume 1,687 pages are put 
without stuffing it to an unwieldy size or 
printing it on paper too thin for comfort. 


* * ek *K * 


American Criticism, 1926. Edited by 
William A. Drake. New York: 
‘Harcourt, Brace & Co. $2.50. 


N a time and a country where the 

selective and clarifying power of 
criticism is much needed, this anthology of 
critical articles for 1926 is of great use- 
fulness. The book is the first of a series to 
be brought out each fall, the publisher 
announces, with the aim of putting in 
permanent form some of the most inter- 
esting and meritorious work of the year. 
Unquestionably, a vast welter of worthless 
critical writing upon books appears each 
week in the American press, but this 
collection is proof that there are critics in 
the country who can write with charm, 
penetration, and wisdom. A suggestive 
essay on the whole subject of critical 
writing and its part in this era of chang- 
ing standards forms the introduction to 
the book. 


* ee KK 


Conrad in Quest of His Youth. By Leonard 
Merrick. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co. $2.50. 

The Man Who Understood Women, and 
Other Stories. By Leonard Merrick. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 


T is pleasant to examine the new gift 
edition of two of the most popular of 
Leonard Merrick’s volumes. Merrick’s 
idea of a man returning to the scenes of 
his youth and, by assembling all the 
conditions of a lost time, passionately 
endeavoring to recreate its old magic 
has on the face of it the secret of enduring 
popularity. “An extravagance of tempera- 
ment,” the author calls it in an apt 
phrase. There has always been the proper 
mixture of humor, whimsey, and pathos in 
the work of Leonard Merrick to win him 
popularity, and these new editions are 
proofs of his staying power. 
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Keystone 
JUDGE JENNINGS BAILEY 


BEFORE HIM, ON FEBRUARY 2, WILL APPEAR 

ALBERT B. FALL AND HARRY F. SINCLAIR TO 

ANSWER CHARGES OF CONSPIRACY TO DEFRAUD 

THE GOVERNMENT IN CONNECTION WITH TEA- 
POT DOME 


r “MHE situation in Nicaragua con- 
tinues to trouble our State De- 
partment. President CooLipcE 

has given it his attention to the extent of 

stating, through the official spokesman, 
reasons for landing the 

8 The Marines and_bluejackets 
— whose presence in Nicara- 
gua has been so bitterly 

denounced, not only in Central America, 
but in Congress and the press. It appears 
that in 1916 Nicaragua granted rights to 
the. United States to build a canal across 

Nicaragua and also to establish a naval 

station on Fonseca Bay, a strategically 

situated position on the Pacific. Although 
up to the present moment no spadeful of 
earth has been turned up for the canal and 
no single bag of concrete has been dumped 
at Fonseca Bay for the naval station, 
these paper rights serve as adequate 
explanation for the Marines so far as the 

President’s spokesman is concerned. 

Unfortunately, however, they have 
hardly reassured Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who have been making the 

Capitol ring with their objections to our 

Nicaraguan policy. It ap- 

pears now that Rear Ad- 

miral Juuian L. Latimer, 
head of the United States forces in Nicara- 
gua, has established a strict censorship 

Over news emanating from Puerto Cabe- 

zas, capital of the Liberal forces under Dr. 


Censored 
News 





What the World Is Doing 


Edited by Stewart Beach 


Juan B. Sacasa which are attempting to 
overthrow the Government of President 
Apvotro D1az, recognized by our Govern- 
ment as the rightful executive. News from 
Nicaragua is extremely scanty and, while 
it appears that Dr. Sacasa’s forces have 
administered a defeat to the Conservative 
army, the real situation remains obscured 
by the censorship. 

President Coo.ipcE spoke frankly to 
representatives of the press on December 
31, urging them to uphold the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy and guard against 

. the impression being 
eae » gained abroad that the 
American nation is divided 
in its support of the Administration’s 
dealings with other nations. He believes 
that the press of the country should stand 
squarely behind the President when he 
is pursuing policies thoroughly American. 
The remarks were made, of course, in 
relation to the attitude taken by the press 
with regard both to the Nicaraguan and 
Mexican difficulties. 

The situation in Mexico is still deemed 
grave, although January 1 came and 
went without any precipitate action upon 
the part of the Mexican Government in 
confiscating oil properties. 
December 31 was the last 
day for concessionaires to 
confirm their claims with the Govern- 
ment and, according, to the new Mexican 


Mexican 
Situation 


Underwood & Underwood 
THE PRESIDENT AND MRS. COOLIDGE ENTERTAIN 





law which went into effect on January 1, 
all unconfirmed concessions reverted to 
the Government on that day. Before the 
time limit expired, a number of land- 
owners in Mexico who have rented their 
property or the oil rights thereon to for- 
eign companies filed to confirm their 
rights in the land. Foreign concerns, how- 
ever, failed to make any confirmation of 
their titles, preferring to wait for the 
Mexican Government to make the first 
move. 

Our State Department has adopted a 
similar attitude, apparently, and although 
it was intimated on November 22 that 
unless the Mexican Government took 
some action toward delay- 
ing the oil and land laws 
from becoming operative, 
recognition would be withdrawn by the 
United States on January 1, it has been 
decided to wait until a concrete case of 
confiscation comes up before taking steps. 
In view of President Ca.ies’ New Year’s 
statement that nothing would be done to 
interrupt industry and production in 
Mexico, it appears that no action will be 
taken by our State Department until the 
sincerity of CaLLEs’ statement has been 
called into question by a concrete case of 
confiscation. 

Although Col. Frank L. Situ of 
Illinois, appointed by Governor SMALL 
to fill out the unexpired term of the late 
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SENATOR HENRY F. ASHURST 
ARIZONA DEMOCRAT WHOSE MOTION TO EX- 
CLUDE COLONEL SMITH IS BEFORE THE SENATE 


Senator McKin ey, has not yet presented 
his credentials to the Senate, discussions 
upon the subject of seating 
—— him continue in the Capitol. 
mith 
Colonel Smit was elected 
to the Senate of the seventieth Congress 
on November 2, but it was charged that 
his expenditures in the primary — which 
resulted in his defeat of Senator Mc- 
KINLEY — were excessive, and that he 
had accepted large amounts of money 
from SamueL Insutt, Chicago public- 
utilities magnate. Colonel Situ is still in 
Chicago working out the details of his 
plan of campaign. The Senate plan is that 
when SmirTu presents his credentials these 
shall be immediately referred to the Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections which 
will report against seating him. Senator 
McKeE ar of Tennessee spoke at some 
length on January 4 against Colonel 
Smitn’s being seated, charging that he 
came to the Senate with “unclean hands.” 
He warned the fourteen Senators who 
voted to seat Senator Newserry that 
their actions in the forthcoming contest 
would be closely scrutinized. 

The cruiser fight, some of the details of 
which are discussed this week by THE 
INDEPENDENT’S Washington correspond- 
ent, is assuming rather large proportions 
in the House where the 
Naval Appropriations bill 
was brought up on January 
3. The bill carries authorized expenditures 
of $314,552,680 for the fiscal year which 
begins July 1, 1927. Conspicuous by their 
absence are appropriations for the three 
new cruisers authorized by Congress in 
1924 and for the two rigid dirigibles au- 
thorized at the same time. The House 
Naval Affairs Committee is practically 
unanimous in its desire that the cruisers 
be built. President Coo.ipcE has already 
stated that he feels the three cruisers, 
plus ten more, should be authorized, but 


The Cruiser 
Fight 


he has refrained from urging that moneys 
be appropriated for their construction. 

Representative Joun Q. Titson of 
Connecticut, Republican leader in the 
House, conferred with the President on 
January 3 and is said to have pointed 

out to him at that time 
—— that the Republican party 
ead : 
would be forced to intro- 
duce a bill providing for construction 
of the three cruisers, else the Democrats 
would take some action embarrassing 
to the Administration. The House Naval 
Affairs Committee on January 4 took up 
the matter of gun elevation on our battle- 
ships and went on record as favoring such 
action. This is a revival of a 1924 cam- 
paign for the elevation of these guns, 
based upon the belief that guns on British 
battleships, although of the same bore, 
have longer range because of their higher 
elevation. Chairman Butter of the 
Naval Affairs Committee is sponsoring 
the move. 

Regarding the light-cruiser situation, 
it is interesting to note how far in the 
rear of Great Britain the United States is 
at present in these fast, mobile ships. The 

a Washington Conference, 
which fixed the naval ratio 
for the United States, Great Britain, and 
Japan at 5—5-3, did not limit ships under 
10,000 tons. Since the light cruisers are 
below this limit, other nations have begun 
laying them down at a rapid rate. Great 
Britain has at the present time forty- 
eight light cruisers and is building ten 
more; Japan has sixteen and is building 
nine more; while the United States has 
ten and is building but two. 

With a holiday death toll of 38 due to 
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liquor drinking in New York City alone, 
and with a year’s total well over seven 
hundred, Secretary of the Treasury 
; MELLON announced on 
eed December 30 that begin- 
leaths : : 
ning with the new year the 
Government would bend every effort 
to the perfection of a formula for rendering 
industrial alcohol unfit for human con- 
sumption without making it a deadly 
poison. Government chemists were work- 
ing, he said, to perfect a substance which 
would render grain alcohol unsuitable for 
beverage purposes, which could not be 
distilled out, and yet would allow the 
same wide range of industrial uses as the 
wood alcohol denaturant now employed. 
The new formula number five provides 
for a denaturant of four per cent wood 
alcohol and eliminates the poisons con- 
tained in previous formulas. The resulting 
mixture would produce nausea and an 
unpleasant taste, it is believed, sufficient 
to warn the drinker, but would not 
cause death. 

Wayne B. WHEELER, special attorney 
for the Anti-Saloon League, followed with 
a denunciation of Mr. MELton’s state- 
ment, declaring that the poison formula 

should be continued in use. 

Wheeler Despite assurances to the 

Favors : 
Poison Contrary, he believes that 
the only way to keep indus- 
trial alcohol from being bootlegged and 
consumed is to make it avowedly deadly. 
“Tf the citizen goes ahead and drinks it,” 
he said, “he is in the same position as the 
man who buys a bottle of carbolic acid 
and drinks it.” 

Figures published on January 4 follow- 

ing the New Year holiday brought New 
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Underwood & Underwood 
A CANTONESE MELLON 
T. V. SOONG, MINISTER OF FINANCE IN THE CAN- 
TON CHINESE GOVERNMENT, SURVEYS SOME 
OF THE PROVINCES NEWLY CONQUERED BY HIS 
ARMY. WITH HIM IS HIS SISTER, WIDOW OF THE 
LATE DR. SUN YAT-SEN 


York’s total of deaths for the year due 
directly to acute alcoholism or alcoholic 
sadieaal poisoning from bad liquor 
yo up to 743, with nearly three 
© hundred patients being 
treated in the hospitals of the city for 
poisoning which is not expected to prove 
fatal. The situation which these figures 
reveal has become so alarming that it is 
expected to be brought to the attention of 
the Cabinet for consideration by Secretary 
MELton. Senator Wa.TER E. Epce, Re- 
publican, of New Jersey has declared his 
intention of drafting a bill which would 
bring the Eighteenth Amendment be- 
fore the country for reconsideration, be- 
lieving that such a case as the present is 
the final proof of the inefficacy of the 
Volstead Act as a means of enforcing a 
sane law for the prevention of bootleg- 
ging and intoxication. 

Friday, January 7, saw the inaugura- 
tion of the first telephone service between 
New York and London, when the heads of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 

Company and the British 

yond postal system exchanged 
formal words of greeting by 

radio. This marks the beginning of a 
commercial telephone service between 
the two cities which will be available 
daily between 8.30 a.m. and I P.M. at a 
cost of $75 for the first three minutes and 
$25 for each additional minute thereafter. 
As yet there can be no absolute privacy 
for the communications, inasmuch as 
anyone wishing to take the trouble may 


_intercept at least one side of the conver- 


sation with the proper apparatus; but it 
is hoped that all possibility of intrusion 
may be eliminated within a few months. 
The receiving station on this side is 
located at Houlton, Maine, where the 


static is considerably less than in the 
more congested areas arourid New York 
City. The transmitting apparatus is 
located at Rocky Point, Long Island. In 
England, messages will be received at 
Wroughton and sent from Rugby. 

United States Minister to Switzerland 
Hucu Gipson, arriving in this country 
from Geneva, where he represented Amer- 
ican interests at the Preparatory Arms 
Conference, went direct to 
Washington to present his 
formal report of the pro- 
ceedings to President Coo.mpce and 
Secretary of State KELLocc. Questioned 
as to the accomplishments of the meet- 
ing, which remained in session for six 
months, Mr. Grsson stated that the con- 
ference was not at all concerned with spe- 
cific plans or figures, but rather attempted 
to learn the opinions of armament experts. 
“All of the questions arising were in the 
abstract,” he is quoted as saying, “and so 
could be considered with dispassion. If it 
had been a matter of actual ships or actual 
military units, perhaps it would have been 
different.” Mr. Grsson said that he did 
not know what direct reaction may have 
been caused in Europe by the controversy 
in this country centering upon Mr. 
Coo.ipce’s authorization of the ten new 
cruisers, but expressed the belief that the 
matter would be outside the consideration 
of such an assemblage as the Preparatory 
Conference, whatever foreign opinion 
might be on the subject. 

Dwellers behind academic walls have 
been aroused by the movement in various 
States to ban entirely or curtail the teach- 
ing of evolution, and decided to take 

_ action against attempts at 
Evolution prohibitory legislation. At 
gain ihe : 

the meeting of the American 


Gibson 
Returns 


Association of University Professors at 


Philadelphia on December 31, a resolution 
was passed providing that the association 
take the initiative in bringing about 
co6peration between all groups or organi- 
zations interested in opposing legislative 
action upon “freedom of teaching in 
State-supported institutions and in de- 
fending the principle of the separation of 
Church and State in educational matters.” 
The Association also resolved to investi- 
gate the legality “of the action of the 
Texas State Textbook Commission which 
has removed all mention of evolution from 
textbooks in State-supported schools.” 
The Hoover commission of engineers 
has reported in favor of the St. Lawrence 
deep-sea waterway project over the other 
two prospective routes: an all-American 
canal to the Hudson and 
oo Sea the Lake Ontario-Welland 
aterway : 
Canal _ route. President 
Coo.ipGE appointed the Hoover com- 
mission in 1924 to study the feasibilities 
of opening a route from the Great Lakes 
to the sea. The present report represents 
the results of two years’ deliberations. 
Briefly, the engineers state that the 











proposed waterway is a necessity, both to 
bring the grain markets nearer the sea, 
and to open up vast markets in the in- 
terior. They believe that the St. Lawrence 
project should be considered rather than 
the other two, provided that it can be con- 
structed with the Dominion of Canada 
bearing a part of the expense. They rec- 
ommend that negotiations be opened im- 
mediately with Canada to clear up points 
in question. It is estimated that the all- 
American route would cost $631,000,000 
to construct; the Welland Canal route, 
$506,000,000; while the St. Lawrence 
project would cost between $123,000,- 
000 and $148,000,000. Besides the huge 
saving in original cost, the St. Lawrence 
route would open up vast water-power 
resources which would not be realized in 
either of the other two canals. 
The recent British memorandum urging 
a new and more tolerant policy toward 
China on the part of the great powers has 
been received coldly in China not only by 
British the Chinese Nationals, who 
Memorandum regard it as nothing more 
Scored than a sop, but also by the 
British colony in Shanghai, according to 
a statement in the New York Times for 
January 1. And for some reason the 
United States receives the blame. That 
this censure should prove to be quite mis- 
placed is probable in view of the growing 
sentiment in Washington, outside the 
inner circle of the Administration, in 
favor of all new treaties with the Chinese 
Republic. Representative STEPHEN G. 
Porter of Pennsylvania, chairman of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee, has 
introduced a measure, without consulting 
with the White House, for a drastic treaty 
revision; and with the return of Minister 
Joun V. A. MacMurray from Peking to 
consult with Secretary of State KELLocc 
in February on Chinese affairs in general, 
a broader policy toward the Eastern re- 
public may be looked for. 





Keystone 
HON. AND MRS. S. M. BRUCE 
THE PRIME MINISTER OF AUSTRALIA IS VISITING 
THE UNITED STATES 
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When War Loomed in the 
Pacific 
(Continued from page 68) 


London to New York. This sort of thing 
had not proved healthy for Germany. 
India was a consideration, too. A strong 
diplomatic undercurrent began to flow 
through the European chancelleries, 
gusts from the approaching storm. At 
Rome, the writer of this article received 


‘repeated warnings from foreign diplomats, 


to the effect that Great Britain and 
Japan were preparing to crush America. 
Admiral Gleaves from the Far Eastern 
station sent our Government reports 
which bore out the impression that politi- 
cal storm signals were flying throughout 
all Asia. But the war scare of 1921 pre- 
vented the war of 1924. 

The story of the Imperial Conference 
at London has already been told; of how 
Curzon expected the dominion premiers 
to sign the renewal of the Anglo-Japanese 
Alliance at once and on the dotted line; of 
how Smuts and Meighen, representing 
respectively a wider ideal of interimperial 
relations and the interests of the North 
American Continent, held out against all 
forms of pressure, and of how in the end 
the Alliance was discarded. 

Then it was that Hughes issued his 
invitations to the Washington Conference, 
designed to settle the Far Eastern and 
Pacific problems on lines which would per- 
mit the reduction of naval armaments. 
When the invitation was received in 
Japan it was greeted as “the greatest 
calamity that has ever overtaken the 
Japanese Empire.” The fleet was mobil- 
ized, and from July 10 to September 15 
the United States did not know whether 
Japan would come to the Conference or 
declare war out of hand. (My informant 
on this point is secret but authoritative.) 
At Washington, Secretary Hughes, brush- 
ing aside technicalities, precipitately sur- 
rendered our half-built fleet and our right 
to fortify our possessions so that our fleet 
could operate in Far Eastern waters. In 
return, Japan and Great Britain scrapped 
some old ships and the peril was abated 
— pro tem — for Secretary Hughes. 

Japan, whose chief idea at Washington 
had been to prevent our fortifying Guam 
and Manila Bay — it was the one policy 
she advanced with complete success — 
turned with new enthusiasm to her China 
policy. American diplomacy had induced 
her to evacuate Shantung and Siberia, but 
had left the United States no effective 
means, either to enforce her share in 
the Washington settlement, or even to 
defend herself. In 1922, the Japanese 
fleet was again mobilized, though for no 
offensive purpose, and the American naval 
chiefs, realizing the vital necessity for 
a base at Pearl Harbor, induced Mr. 
Doheny to take up the matter. Either 
Mr. Doheny exaggerated the situation or 





‘received an exaggerated picture of the 


situation from other sources; for there 
was no danger in 1922 — save that the 
Navy had to have oil and tanks at Pearl 
Harbor if it was to heed its. elementary 
duty to protect this country at sea. 

The three years which followed this 
narrow escape were by no means calm, 
and exemplified the soundness of the 
Navy’s strategic—if not business — 
acumen. In 1923 talk of intervention in 
China arose, following the bandit episode. 
Japan continued to accumulate war 
material, but on September 1 the earth- 
quake decreased the tension, and in 
1924 the United States. adopted its 
present immigration act after it had been 
construed as an unfriendly act by the Im- 
perial Ambassador at Washington. And 
then, suddenly, the rapid recrudescence 
of Russia, as a Far Eastern power engaged 
in contesting Japanese policy in Sakhalin, 
Northeastern Asia, and China, coincided 


with a marked growth of friendly rela- 


tions between Japan and the United 
States. 

The war scare of 1921-22 has subsided, 
but the conflict of interest and of policy in 
Eastern Asia continues without respite. 
As this is being written, the latest reports 
from the Far East indicate that Great 
Britain and Japan may recognize the 
Canton Government as regional author- 
ities, thus paving the way for the grand 
scheme launched in 1896 for the partition 
of China. If the United States plays a pas- 
sive réle in this project — which is un- 
thinkable in the light of its obligations 
under the Nine Power Treaty guarantee- 
ing the open door and the integrity of 
China — the next few months may see 
South China to the Yangtze River on its 
way to becoming a British protectorate, 
North China under Japanese control, and 
Russia given a free hand in the Chinese 
interior — and, it may be added, the 
United States at Manila, on the outside, 
looking in. It is of interest to note that, at 
this moment, the War Department has 
announced that the joint military-naval 
manceuvres off the New England Coast, 
which had been planned for this spring, 
will find the Army absent, as it lacks 
— officially — the $25,000 necessary. 
This announcement finds the fleet at San 
Pedro, California, and there it will re- 
main until the middle of February — 
in the Pacific where it belongs until the 
war scares of 1921-22 yield before an 
actual settlement of the points at issue 
between the Pacific powers. 
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THE INDEPENDENT 








Suggestions for Classroom 
Study 
By Charles Swain Thomas 


Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University 


Tue INDEPENDENT articles best suited for classroom 
study depend so much upon the character of the class 
that the teacher will be the best judge of the material to 
be chosen for more careful study. The Editor selects 
for comment those contributions that personally im- 
press bim as being appropriate for student discussion. 


Wuen War Loomep In THE Pactric. 1. After 
carefully reading the first four paragraphs of this 
article, condense into a few sentences the informa- 
tion which the essayist has imparted. 2. What is the 
main issue between the United States and Japan? 
3. Explain the policy which the United States has 
toward China and show why Japan opposes it. 4. 
How does our annexation of the Philippines affect 
the question of our relationship to China? 5. What 
was the beginning of the “war scare of 1921?” 
What action did the Wilson Administration take? 
6. Explain the part that Zimmermann played. 
7. With the award of the German islands and 
Shantung to Japan, what policy did President 
Wilson formulate? 8. What accounts for the present 
strong position of Japan? What part did “nu- 
meralogy” play in the minds of the Japanese public? 
g. What was then the British attitude toward 
Japan and an alliance? How was it affected by con- 
ditions in India? 10. Enumerate the various rumors 
that in 1921 circulated concerning the affairs of 
America, England, and Japan? 11. Look up further 
information concerning the Imperial Conference at 
London, and explain its influence. 12. How did the 
call for the Washington Conference affect the entire 
question? 13. Narrate freely the attitude of Japan 
toward the Conference and tell of the part she 
played in the negotiations. Be sure to include in the 
account the chief fear she had. 14. What reason 
was there for Mr. Doheny to appear on the scene? 
15. What later events apparently diverted the 
attention of Japan, and finally led her to develop 
more friendly relations with the United States? 
This article suggests the many secret manipulations 
in diplomacy. What light does it throw upon the 
difficulty of historians in accurately recording the 
causes of specific wars or the real reasons for specific 
treaties of peace? 


Wuat Wit Gait Laucuuin Do To Maine? 1. 
Comment on the effectiveness of beginning an ar- 
ticle with a conversation such as this. Note that it 
gives a touch of personality. This is followed by a 
brief sketching in of the political background. What 
would you think of the reversing of this order? 2. 
What has been Miss Laughlin’s training for her 
present work? Comment particularly on her inter- 
est in the protective tariff. 3. What is her attitude 
toward the development of the natural resources of 
Maine? Toward prohibition, and other political 
issues? Explain particularly her attitude toward 
women’s rights. 4. Bring out the main facts in Miss 
Laughlin’s biography. Should these have been in- 
troduced nearer the beginning of the article? Why? 
What influence is Miss Laughlin likely to exert 
in Maine? Do you think that it will be less because 
she is a woman? 5. Explain the reservation Miss 
Laughlin has made in regard to the development of 
the resources of her State — “no franchises shall be 
given away, or sold in perpetuity.” 6. Comment on 
the attitude of Maine toward summer vacationists. 
Why should the citizens of Maine resent the “ wide- 
spread assumption that the end and destiny of the 
State is to serve as a highly colorful background to 
the summer gambolings of tourists and trippers?” 


Back Stace 1n Wasuincton. 1. Explain the 
term “delicate finesse.” If the phrase were applied 
to an action of yours, would you regard it as a com- 
pliment? 2. Explain the phrase “the diplomat at 
the end of the avenue.” 3. Trace the history of this 
recent bill for increasing tlhe number of cruisers. 
4. Comment on the essayist’s attitude toward 
President Coolidge’s action. Does he imply that the 
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Service All the Way 


An Advertisement of 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


( 


Ir 1s impossible for a rail- 
road train or a ship to 
call at the doorsteps of 
its passengers when they wish 
to take a journey. To take even 
a trolley or bus ride, one must 
go to some definite point where 
the conveyance stops. On the 
other hand, the telephone goes 
all the way to meet the public’s 
convenience. 

Each telephone call may be 
compared to a taxicab, whose 
destination is controlled by the 
subscriber. The telephone com- 
Send extends its wires to the 

omes and offices of those who 
desire service, placing its tele- 
hones within immediate reach. 
he call is made at the time, 
from the point, and to the place 


ae 


that the subscriber de- 
sires. He speaks to the 
person he wants—wher- 
ever he may be. 

At the disposal of each tele- 

hone subscriber are the talk- 
ing channels of the entire Bell 
System. He may make a call 
a few or thousands of miles, and 
he may extend his voice to any 
point, to any person who has a 
telephone. 

This is the essence of com- 
munication. Because of it, the 
number of telephones has. in- 
creased in the last five years 
three times as fast as popula- 
tion. Because of it, the Bell 
System carries more than 
twenty billion messages in the 
course of a year. 











President was attempting to dupe the House Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs? 5. Just what part does 
General Lord play in this game? 6. Name the 
chairman of the House Committee on Naval Affairs. 
7. Discuss the delicate task intrusted to him. 8. 
Explain why the situation now appears humorous. 
g. Study carefully the style of the article. What 
makes it colorful and forceful? 10. Notice the 
clearness of the pictures presented throughout. 
Select some rather uninteresting newspaper report 
of a recent piece of legislative action, and try to re- 
write it in the manner of this author, introducing 
human touches from out your imagination to give 
it color and life. Which style do you consider more 
appropriate for a daily newspaper? Why? 
RUMFORD PRESS 
CONCORD 
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Is It Right to Break 
Unjust Laws? 


ERHAPS you like to play checkers on Sunday afternoon 
— and live in the State of Massachusetts. Or buy 
cigarettes — and live in Kansas. Or drink “light 
wines and beer” —or champagne and Scotch — and live 
in the United States. What happens to the law, or to your 


conscience? 


Is it right to break unjust laws? Recently THE Forum offered 
$500 in prizes to its readers for the best constructive argu- 
ments, pro and con, on this topic of absorbing interest to 
all Americans. Hundreds of manuscripts have come pouring 
in from all parts of the country. Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
George W. Wickersham, judges of the contest, have selected 
the two best papers which will be published as a debate in 
the February Forum. 


Why Prohibition Will Win — 
By Viscount Astor 


. As a member of the British Liquor Control Board, the hus- 
band of America’s leading British politician has drunk deeply 
at the well of international experience. This article is based 
upon his personal observations in our arid land. 


And in the same 1ssue —Tue American Takes a Houipay, by Agnes 
Repplier; THe Causes or Disease, by Francis Graham Crookshank; Back 
To Darwin, by J. B. S. Haldane; Lincotn THE Lawyer, by Lord Shaw of 
Dunfermline; Mayan Art, by Sylvanus Griswold Morley; To THE PReEs!- 
DENT’s RescuE, by Richard Washburn Child; Witta CatHer’s New 
NovEL; and many other features. 
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